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Cottage Interior, by de Pape (1620-1666). 


The ever-turning wheel ani 


ice women could meditate beside 
their spinning wheels. All was at peace and 
the wheel went on turning. To-day the 
Wheel is a sterner mistress. The Wheel of 
Industry ! She demands the energy of the 
whole nation—and gives in return wealth 
and strength and comfort and protection. 
She gives to Britain’s engineers and crafts- 
‘men the means of making wor)¢ -tamed 


products ... Daimler, Lanchester, and 


B.S.A. Bicycles, 


B.S.A. Cars, 


Cycles and Tools. Guns of tempered 


rictal, Steels of perfection by Jessop.and 


4 


Saville, the Daimler Fiuid Flywheel bus 


for you:- convenience... . 


Motor - 


The B.S.A. Organisation stands high in 
the grand record of Britain’s mechanical 
achievements—all of them products of the 
Wheel—intricate, flawless products that 
keep the name of British Industry in the 


forefront of world commerce. 
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Daimler Cars 
Lanchester Cars 


B.S.A. Bicycles 
B.S.A. Cars and Motor Cycles 
essop & Saville Special Steels 
B.S.A. & Burton Griffiths Tool 
Monochrome Hardchrome Proc 
3S.A. Guns and Rifle 


Daimler Buses 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1941. 
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‘A DEFENDER OF SOVIET RUSSIA, ONE OF THE THOUSANDS OF RED ARMY SOLDIERS WHO, IN DEFENCE 
OF THEIR NATIVE SOIL, ARE FACING THE ENEMY WITH UNFLINCHING COURAGE. 


PuHoTocrRaPH BY MARGARET Bourke-Warre [“ Lire” MaGazing). 
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A PEOPLE IN ARMS: TYPES OF 
RUSSIAN FIGHTERS. 


ee 


HE Russian Army is a People’s Army in the widest sense of the phrase, and 
the resolute forces which month after month have been hitting back at the 
German military machine are composed of all types of Soviet citizens. Our pictures 
on these pages—further photographs by the American camera-artist Margaret Bourke- 
White—show a few of the millions of men and women of the U.S.S.R. who are 
fighting so valiantly for their native soil. Marshal Timoshenko’s Chief of Staff, 
General Sokolovsky, is a typical example of a Soviet military leader. Aged forty-three, 


he was once:a peasant, and from the rank of commander of a company was swiftly 
[Continued on right. 
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SOVIET MOTOR-CYCLE DESPATCH 


RIDER STOPS TO STUDY 
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TWO RED ARMY NURSES AT A FIELD HOSPITAL BEHIND THE LINE, 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF THE VALIANT 
RED ARMY. 
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JE ENTE 


A RUSSIAN GRADUATE NURSE WITH SOME RED ARMY SOLDIERS. 
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Continued.) 
promoted to Chief of Staff of the army which for so long held the Germans before 


Smolensk. In our picture he is wearing the new type uniform, and none of his 
many decorations. Major-General Zaharoff is a thirty-one-year-old flying ace. He used 
A CAMOUFLAGED FIELD TELEPHONE POST OF THE RED ARMY, to be a collective farmer before graduating in the military flying-school. Zaharoff has 
been decorated three times with the Order of the Red Banner for his flying exploits. 
The women of. Russia, whether in uniform, nursing the wounded, or fighting with 
the guerilla bands, have played, and are playing, a big part in the valiant resistance 
of the U.S.S.R. (Photographs by Margaret Bourke-White [‘ Life” Magazine.) 
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GENERAL SOKOLOVSKY, A PEASANT WHO BECAME CHIEF OF STAFF. 


A YOUNG RUSSIAN SENTRY KEEPS GUARD IN THE FOREST. 
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L the most elemental need of man in the new post- 
war world will be food, the second, I fancy, will 
be security. And here let me distinguish : I do not 
mean the kind of security that denies life, the security 
of the bourgeois of the Fascist and Communist picture- 
books, the security that tries to shut out adventure 
and change and danger and death and all the natural, 
inevitable processes which are part of birth and joy 
and happiness. The young rien who dive with their 
glittering wings of the morning on the German fighters, 
or guide the great bombers through the flak-stabbed 
darkness, are not seeking that sort of security either for 
themselves or anyone else. But 
there is another security: one 
vital to all healthy existence, 
to all growth and to all progress. 
It is the security of love, of the 
cradle and the home ; the kind of 
security that haunts and hallows 
the English countryside, with 
its centuries-old tradition of wise 
farming and wiser living; the 
security which gives a man faith 
to sow where he cannot reap and 
assurance to pass into the dark- 
ness knowing that the light will 
continue to shine. It is the 
kind of security which Drake 
and his merry men, and Nelson 
and his web-footed captains 
went out of, knowing that, 
whatever fate befell them, that 
continuing security for their 
own dear land would by God’s 
grace continue. 


All balanced, life is subtly 
compounded of these’ two: 
adventure and safety. ‘‘ Cut of 
this nettle danger, we pluck this 
flower safety.”” Mr. Chamberlain, 
when he used Hotspur’s great 
phrase, had sadly mistaken, like 
many of us who followed him, 
the time; but-was true in the 
end to his chosen saying, laid all 
he had wrought for without 
repining on the altar of sacrifice 
when the real hour struck at 
last, and died as much as any 
man in the battlefield that his 
country’s life might continue, and 
that that peace which he 
vainly sought to give’ the 
world by one surrender might 
be assured by another greater 
and nobler. 


Now, it is in this distinction, 
1 think, that the common denomi- 


nator lies for those two contend- GENERAL GREGORY ZHUKOV, WHO REPLACES MARSHAL TIMOSHENKO AS COMMANDER OF THE WESTERN 
SECTOR AND THE CENTRAL FRONT, INCLUDING THE MOSCOW REGION. 
General Zhukov, Vice-Commissar for Defence, Chief of the Soviet General Staff, and commander of Moscow’s outer 
defences, has replaced Marshal Timoshenko on the central sector of the western front. 
“ Pravda” says that the General has seen twenty-six years military service, beginning as a private, and that “his 
He is described as a cormmander of outstanding energy, and is considered 
as being Russia’s greatest fortification expert. Marshal Timoshenko has displaced Marshal Budenny as chief of the 
Ukraine armies, whereas the latter has teen charged with the formation of a new army. 


ing schools of thought who have 
so long been fighting for the 
body and soul of modern society. 
Leaving aside all those mainly 
actuated by selfish motives— 
those, that is, who defend capital- 
ism because it enables them to 
enjoy superior riches, and those who advocate socialism 
because under it they will be in a greater position of 
power and responsibility—we are confronted with 
the spectacle of ‘sincere men like Sir Ernest Benn, 
who maintain that human liberty and happiness 
depend on every man being left free to find his own 
economic level, and equally sincere men, like Dr. Harold 
Laski, who maintain that they depend on all human 
economic activity being planned and directed by the 
State; in other words, by disinterested and superior 
Civil Servants. The trouble is, that the more one 
examines these two ‘creeds, the more one realises 
there is much to be said for both of them, and even 
more—from what one sees of their operation in 
practice—to be said against the abuses to which each 
gives rise. The first is too apt to make bad men, and 
the second to penalise good ones. Leave the economic 
career open to the talents, as our great-grandfathers 
did, and before you know where you. are you have 


gallantry and courage are widely known.” 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 
profiteers living at Monte Carlo and children being 
brought up in slum conditions which almost preclude 
the great majority from ever becoming contented or 
satisfactory citizens. Shut the career to the talents 
in the name of the overruling claims of some State 
“ism ’’ or “ ology,’’ and you have every undesirable 
and inefficient wangler shouldering good men out of 
the jobs they have earned and installing themselves, 
in the name of sacred principles, in easy riches for 
life, or, worse, passing on to society at large the 
cost—for in this world someone must pay the price— 
of their mistakes. For parasites flourishsjust as readily 





under State or National Socialism as under Capitalism : 
in fact, rather more readily, because in practice it is so 
much harder under the former system to dislodge them. 


Yet some measure of Socialism, if that is the 
word, has come to stay, and is palpably needed. 
Mankird will not suffer the kind of insecurity that 
involves the habitual threat of loss of livelihood 
through economic causes beyond his control, and the 
ejection of himself and his dear ones from the home 
he has earned. The Dole is an inadequate compensa- 
tion for such personal disaster and upheaval. Maés 
unemployment is only a shade less intolerable to 
human instincts than total war ; the capitalist specu- 
lator and monopolist than the totalitarian aggressor. 
It was their personal knowledge of that kind of harrow- 
ing menace to the ordinary man’s life that gave the 
totalitarian demagogues their chance to climb into 


absolute power. It was no accident that Hitler's’ 


The Russian newspaper 


early successes fluctuated in ratio to the ‘rises and 
falls in the German unemployment figures. He 
climbed to power, like other dictators, on the back of 
the small man—petty-bourgeois or proletarian—who 
wanted a safe anchorage in the economic blizzards 
that were sweeping the world. Men out of work are 
on the road to becoming men in coloured shirts. 
Security in some things—the things that affect a man’s 
continuing life: his love, home ‘and family—is in 
normal times dearer to the average man even than 
political freedom. If he is permanently denied it, 
he will sacrifice political freedom to obtain it. For 
without it freedom itself be- 
comes meaningless. 


We shall make a grave mistake 
and imperil the very existence of 
democracy if we repeat this 
error after the present war. 
Our wisest course is to recognise 
frankly that, till we have secured 
the average man in possession 
of his home and a decent chance 
for his children, human freedom 
will remain in danger, almost as 
much as it is with Hitler— 
himself the political product of 
unemployment—at large in the 
world. I have little wish to see 
the world made any safer for the 
wangler the loafer and the ne’er- 
do-well ; for the sake of human 
progress and decency, such men 
should not be encouraged in anti- 
social habits by the organised 
community. But the punishment 
of these failings should not be 
allowed, as under the _ old, 
untrammelled capitalist system, 
to take a course which poisons 
society and penalises the unborn. 
That was the real flaw of 
laissez-faire, which in rewarding 
some individuals and punishing 
others, crippled and_ enslaved 
posterity. It made many men far 
richer than their forefathers, but 
it transformed us from the 
healthiest people in the world 
into a ‘‘C 3”’ nation, with slums, 
periodical unemployment and 
malnutrition as the inescapable 
lot of at least a third of our 
total population. 


We shall never willingly return 
to that. Those, if there be any, 
who hope so are doomed to dis- 
appointment. If we are to satisfy 
the majority and maintain a 
united and therefore a contented 
nation, we shall have to use the 
superior power of society to achieve 
that standard of basic and con- 
tinuing security for everyman. 
Enough, that is, toensure for every 
child the stability of home, educa- 
tion and nutrition that it needs if it 
is to become a good citizen. All 
sorts of suggestions have been, and are being, put for- 
ward to attain this end: family allowances, a national 
dividend, increased State support for all women and 
children. I will not attempt to discuss them here, 
except to express my, personal opinion that the less 
the State—i.e., the bureaucrat—appears directly in 
such a transaction, the better for human self-respect 
and liberty. But let there be certain things of which 
a man’s folly or misbehaviour—which in this world 
ought not to go unpunished—cannot deprive his 
children, who are not, after all, his personal property, 
but belong to themselves, the nation and the unborn 
future. What we have to do is to recreate in the 
infinitely more complex society of to-day the industrial 
equivalent of our former yeoman: the kind of man 
who was the backbone of England and the champion 
of her liberties, because his birthright was a permanent 
stake in the country for his continuing posterity which 
no earthly Power could take away. 
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EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
PORTRAIT PAINTERS’ SOCIETY. 





THE RT. HON. W. S. MORRISON (P.M.G.). 
By Maurice Codner. 





SERGEANT JOHN HANNAH, V.C. 
By Frank O. Salisbury. 





SERGEANT WARD, V.C., of New Zealand. 
By Oswald Birley. 


The forty-ninth annual exhibition of the Royal Society of Portrait Painters includes a 
number of brilliant portraits of war personalities, some of which we reproduce on 
this page. Portraits of Mr. W. S. Morrison, the Postmaster-General, and Syd Walker, 
the famous comedian, provide two extremes of the way in which civilians are con- 
tributing to the war effort, while humour is also represented by a striking portrait 
of Mr. W. Lawrence Bradbury, of ‘ Punch.’’ Several war heroes are depicted by 








SIR FREDERICK BOWHILL. 
By Oswald Birley. 





SYD WALKER, Comedian. 
By Maurice Codner. 





THE DUKE OF BERWICK AND ALBA. 
By Oswald Birley. 


CopyriGuts RESERVED BY THE OWNERS. 
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W. LAWRENCE BRADBURY (of “ Punch ’’). 
By Francis Hodge. 





AIR VICE-MARSHAL BROMET. 
By Maurice Codner. 





PILOT OFFICER BRIGGS. 
By Maurice Codner. 


well-known artists, among them Sergeant Hannah, V.C. (who put out the fire in a 
blazing bomber, so saving the machine and its crew), and Sergeant Ward, the New 
Zealand V.C. who saved another aircraft by climbing out on to the wing, when flying 
miles high above the sea, and extinguishing an outbreak of fire in the starboard 
engine. There is also a striking picture of Pilot Officer Briggs, the captain of the 
“Catalina” aircraft which shadowed the German pocket-battleship “ Bismarck.” 


PERSONALITIES OF THE WAR 
PICTURED BY LEADING ARTISTS. 
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INTERLUDES OF THE 


RESCUED FROM ENEMY 
PARADE ON A WARSHIP. 


These photographs present adequate testimony—if such were needed—of the humane 
principles which govern the British treatment of prisoners of war. In scores of cases 
British Service men have laid down their lives to save those of the enemy, while fired 
upon for their ‘pains, so much so that Admiral Cunningham had to give orders to the 
Mediterranean Fleet not to attempt further such rescues. In contrast with the British 
treatment given to German and Italian U-boat prisoners, the sufferings of British prisoners 
in scores of instances have been very different. The “ Altmark” case is one in point, 
where over 300 British seamen were pent-up for weeks in a tiny space and underfed. 
A recent case of callous refusal by a raider to rescue passengers and crew of a sinking 
liner is given on pages 564-565 of this issue. , 





AIR MARSHAL WITH 


SAMPLING TEA, 


SIR SHOLTG DOUGLAS, 


SOME NIGHT-FIGHTER PILOTS, 
AFTER ACCEPTING FIFTY AMERICAN-DONATED TEA-CARS. 
The Commander-in-Chief Fighter Command (second from left); with some of his night- 


fighter pilots, on tober 22 formally accepted with thanks, from Mr. Bertram Cruger, 

six tea-cars of a fleet of fifty presented by the British War Relief Society of America, 

to serve hot tea on winter nights to pilots. The mugs are decorated with the R.A.F. 
nighi-fighter emblem, an owl perched on a sabre. 


AWARD 
PRESENTING 
Lieut. Cochrane, of the Queen’s Own 


AN FOR GALLANTRY: GENERAL SIR ARCHIBALD WAVELL, SOMEWHERE 


THE D.S.0. TO 2ND 


bravery at Dunkirk. and, as seen above, was decora 
conduct in the Battle of Keren. 
over 40,000, under the command 


direct assault. 


by 


of the Duke of Aosta, losses were heavy, for the 
General Wavell personally visited this front. 
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SUBMARINES, GERMAN AND ITALIAN PRISONERS OF WAR PLEASANTLY 
THEY GET THE SAME FOOD AND SLEEPING QUARTERS AS THE RATINGS. 


LIEUT. JAMES AITKEN COCHRANE, FOR GALLANTRY AT KEREN. 


Cameron Highlanders, who is only twenty-five years of age, gained the M.C. for 
ted General Sir Archibald Wavell with the D.S.O. for gallant 
In this battle for the heights, held in strength by — forces, said to number 
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WAR AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

































REACHING A BRITISH PORT, THE PRISONERS, 
SHEPHERDED ON 


ON THEIR WAY TO A_ PRISON-CAMP, 
DISEMBARKATION BY MARINES. 


ARE BLINDFOLDED AND 







THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER AT GIBRALTAR: H.R.H., WITH 
VICE-ADMIRAL SIR JAMES SOMERVILLE (ON RIGHT), INSPECT- 
ING THE FLIGHT-DECK OF A FAMOUS AIRCRAFT-CARRIER. 


The Duke of Gloucester in a mid-October visit to Gibraltar to inspect 

its defences, was the guest of General Viscount Gort at Government 

House. His visit of a few days was full of activity. He climbed tc 

the top of the Rock .to view anti-aircraft defences, inspected the troops. 

paid ceremonial visits, and was most interested .in the Fleet under 

Vice-Admiral Sir James Somerville. Other pictures relating to his 
visit appear on page 566 


















IN THE MIDDLE EAST LT.-GENERAL SIR WILLIAM PLATT, CONQUEROR OF ERITREA, SAYING GOOD-B‘E 
TO HIS SUDANESE GUARD BEFORE TAKING UP HIS NEW APPOINTMENT 


General Platt, who recently visited 


in E 


hts were only captured by oy campaign 
utterly routed the Italian forces, is still fresh in the public memory. 
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RUSSIAN -WOMEN ACES AT THE 
FRONT ; NEW U.S. DESTROYERS. 










FRENCH LEGION FIGHT FOR HITLER ; 
SYRIA’S INDEPENDENCE GRANTED. 





POLINA OSSIPENKO, A SOVIET WOMAN AIR ACE, RECAPTURED DUTCH NAZIS RETURN TO THEIR CAMP: ARRESTED VALENTINA GRIZODUBOVA, WITH POLINA OSSIPENKO, 


NOW FLYING ON THE FRONT. IN CUMBERLAND AFTER ESCAPING FROM THE ISLE OF MAN. ANOTHER AIR ACE, AT THE FRONT. 
Amongst the many thousands of Russian women to volunteer for the defence of their country, in Cumberland. A ship’s officer, Van-de-Boon, admitted their intention of getting in touch with 
not the least known are two pilots, Valentina Grizodubova and Polina Ossipenko, who together the German Consul in Dublin. All three men have been sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
hold the long-distance international record, set up in 1937, between Moscow and California. They in the second division. G. H. Schop, a former civil air pilot, said he wanted to be sent to the 
are now, according to a statement from the Russian capital, fighting at the front.——The three Dutch East Indies. His request was refused. Also sentenced was J. Mermann, a lieutenant in 
Dutchmen who escaped from the Isle of Man in a stolen yacht were recaptured when they landed the Royal Dutch Navy. 
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: SRE eater. 
POLISH TROOPS FOR TOBRUK: A GENERAL SCENE ON THE QUAYSIDE, SHOWING A GREAT TWIN DESTROYERS LAUNCHED : THE 
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‘ “ 


‘“HAMBLEDON ” (LEFT) AND ‘“‘ RODMAN ”’ LEAVING 

NUMBER OF POLES LEAVING EGYPT FOR TOBRUK, WHERE THEY NOW ARE. THE YARDS OF THE FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY AT KEARNY. 

Polish troops are shown embarking at a certain Egyptian rt to reinforce the garrison at Tobruk. At the ceremony of launching the two latest of America’s destroyers, the U.S.S. “Hambledon” and 

They have been in Tobruk’s front line—the “Death or Glory” danger-spot in North Africa—but “Rodman,” the President’s expressed intention of driving the evil forces of the dictators off the 

tales of their daring and disregard for danger are being told. Every one of these Poles had fought seas was further exemplified. Coming from the same yard as the destroyer “‘ Kearny,” recently 

against the Germans in Poland, and had eventually, by devious routes, found his way to the Middle torpedoed, it recalls Mr. Roosevelt’s Navy speech on October 28: “ The shooting has started. We 
East. They volunteered for Tobruk because they hope to slay Germans. have cleared our decks and taken up our battle stations. ... America has been attacked.” 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR SYRIA: THE NEW PRESIDENT, SHEIK TAGGADINE, INSPECTS A GUARD 







A FRENCHMAN (LEFT) TAKES THE OATH OF ALLEGIANCE: A MEMBER OF THE FRENCH 





LEGION OF VOLUNTEERS SWEARS OBEDIENCE TO GERMANY. OF HONOUR OF FREE FRENCH TROOPS OUTSIDE THE TOWN HALL, BEIRUT. 
This sinister scene of traitors to France, which in no way represents French tendencies, may be The independence of Syria has now been granted as promised. British intentions were expressed by 
matched with the opposite picture of Free French troops accompanying the new President of Mr. Churchill when he said: “‘ We seek no British advantage in Syria; our only object in occupying 
Syria, now granted its angepenconce. An officer of the French ion, in a German uniform, the country has been to beat the Germans.” The Free French are now able to carry out these 
with a shield | bearing the Tricolour on his right sleeve, is taking the Oath of Allegiance to Hitler, pledges, which they, too, gave to the Syrian people. On October 28 the King, on the formal an- 


and promising on behalf of himse!f and his Legion to fight the “ Bolshevist danger.’ nouncement of the independence of Syria, sent a telegram of congratulation to President Taggadine. 
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IN THE TRACK OF HITLER’S HORDES: 





























PHOTOGRAPH IT REPRESENTS GERMAN 


NEAR LENINGRAD. 


ENEMY CAPTION TO THIS 
IN FRONT-LINE POSITIONS 
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CANNON FODDER FOR RUSSIAN GUNS. 


ite > 
BLAZING HAS BEEN 


OIL ADDFD TO SCORCHED 


SUCCESSFULLY SET 


EARTH : 
ALIGHT BY 


HERE A PETROLEUM RESERVOIR 
THE RETREATING RUSSIANS. 
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GERMAN 
BICYCLES 


SOLDIERS 
AND 


OF 
TANKS. 


AN 
TO 


ADVANCED 
THE RIGHT 


PANZER UNIT 
IS A FIELD-GUN 


PRESS 
WITH 


FORWARD WITH 
A BROKEN AXLE 














GERMAN AND ITALIAN TRAFFIC 


ARE THERE TO 


POLICEMEN ON.DUTY 
EXPLAIN THE MEANINGS 


IN RUSSIA. 
OF THE MYRIAD 


PRESUMABLY THEY 
SIGN POSTS. 
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A GERMAN “ HEAVY”’ IN ACTION BEFORE LENINGRAD. ANOTHER SHELL IS RAMMED 
HOME IMMEDIATELY THE EMPTY SHELL-CASE IS CLEARED FROM THE BREECH. 
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GERMAN TROOPS RESTING 
AND 


IN A SOVIET VILLAGE. ONE READS, ONE WRITES, 3 
THE OTHER SEEMS ABSORBED IN NONE TOO CHEERFUL THOUGHTS. 













With Teutonic disregard for human life, the German armies continue to advance 
eastward, but they are paying an appalling price in men and material for each yard 
gained. Latest reports state that the town of Stalino cost the Germans 50,000 men, 
some of those perhaps shown in our pictures above, and which emanate from enemy 
sources. Along the Ukrainian battlefront, the 2,000,000 men and 15,000 tanks of 
Field-Marshal von Rundstedt are being mercilessly hammered by the soldiers of the 
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Red Army, while the Russians fighting in defence of Moscow are not only obeying 
with courageous stubbornness the order ‘‘ Not a step back,’’ but launching fierce 
counter-attacks in many sectors. Whatever the truth concerning German losses in 
Poland, France, the Low Countries and elsewhere, there is no shadow of doubt 
about the terrible casualties inflicted on Hitler's men now striving so desperately 
to obtain a major vigtory in the East before the Russian winter closes in. 
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STALINO AND KHARKOV: VITAL CITIES IN THE DONETS BATTLE. 
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- THE PALACE OF INDUSTRY, KHARKOV, WHICH CONTAINS NOT ONLY OFFICES, 
d BUT IMPORTANT CHEMICAL LABORATORIES. 
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THE STALIN METALLURGICAL PLANT IN STALINO, WHICH LIES SOUTH-EAST OF KHARKOV, AN INDUSTRIAL CENTRE OF CONSIDERABLE IMPORTANCE. % 
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a THE DZERZHINSKY SQUARE IN THE CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE. KHARKOV 
HAS BEEN ALMOST ENTIRELY REBUILT IN RECENT YEARS, 
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Z. A VIEW OF KHARKOV, CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE AND THE ALL-IMPORTANT 
? PRIZE OF THE BATTLE NOW RAGING IN THE DONETS BASIN. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CITY, WHICH WAS FOUNDED IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
AND HAS BECOME A VITAL INDUSTRIAL CENTRE UNDER ‘THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT. 
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THE RECENTLY COMPLETED HEADQUARTERS OF THE- ORDSHONIKIDZE WORKS: 
A TYPICAL EXAMPLE OF THE MODERN ARCHITECTURAL TREND IN KHARKOV, 
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THE GOVERNMENT BUILDING IN THE UKRAINIAN CAPITAL. THE PARTY 
AND TRADE UNION ORGANISATIONS HAVE THEIR HEADQUARTERS IN THE CITY. 
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Kharkov, capital of the Ukraine, is now one of the vital issues at stake in the 
struggle between the German panzer divisions and the right wing of the Russian 
southern army. With over half-a-million inhabitants, Kharkov owes its importance 
to its location in the Donets region, which is rich in iron and coal. The city 
is connected by a network of railroads with the principal trading and industrial 
centres of the Soviet Union, and is on the main route to the Black and Caspian 


Y ee 


Seas. Marshal Timoshenko is now directing operations in the Donets region, and 
latest reports at the moment of writing tell of bitter fighting around Kharkov. 
A correspondent of the ‘ Red Star,’ the Soviet Army newspaper, writes: ‘* On 
the approaches to Kharkov and Rostov our troops continue their active defence. 
The position remains very serious. The danger to Moscow, Kharkov, the Don Basin 
and the Don River is not diminished.” 
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HE Battle of Moscow opened 

with the month of October, 
and the German drive maintained 
its impetus for about sixteen 
days. Then the clock began to 
run down, as it was inevitable it 
should. But.it was also inevitable 
that the German High Command 
should make unparalleled efforts 
to retain the initiative. The enemy could not afford 
to wait. For reasons of prestige, but still more in 
order to gain possession of the winter quarters without 
which he could not face the winter of Russia—and 
which he hopes to find in the capital, however exten- 
sive the demolitions carried out by the Russians if 
forced to abandon it—he had to go on. I do not 
suppose he could possibly have mounted a new offen- 
sive on the scale of that which 
Hitler announced with such a 
flourish of trumpets, or that this 
will again be practicable in the 
year 1941. But he could count 
upon the effects of the blows 
which he had already struck and 
upon a certain disorganisation in 
the Russian forces. He is said to 
have rushed up oil and other 
supplies in bombers, to have 
hastily collected small parcels of 
tanks, often not more than forty 
or fifty at one point, and to have 
hurled them in with supporting 
infantry and artillery. There was 
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not far to go, by comparison 
with the vast distances hitherto KUIBISHEV, NEW 
traversed; the goal was very IMPORTANT GRAIN 
desirable; the dread, chilling 


shadow of winter was creeping 
nearer and nearer. So he struck 
again, with less power, but against what he hoped 
would prove to be less powerful opposition. 

I cannot prophesy how the new and more limited 
offensive will have gone by the teme these lines are 
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THE WAR 


SEAT OF THE SOVIET GOVERNMENT: 
PORT, 
Kuibishev, the chief town of the Middle Volga region, the former Samara, is an important river port, transacting a 
It has a population of 220,000. The U.S. Ambassador and other diplomatic missions 


large trade, especially in grain. S 
Stalin and most of the principal Soviet chiefs were reported in Moscow. 


have moved 
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WITH NAZI 


By CYRIL FALLS. 

and Stalino the enemy has progressed towards the 
Donets Valley, and on the shore of the Sea of Azov 
he claimed at the week-end to be at the very gates 
of Rostov, near the mouth of the Don. The Russians 
must by now be fighting under a severe handicap in 
the matter of munitions. Apart from what has 
actually fallen into the hands of the enemy, it is 
believed that large numbers of workmen have been 
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A VIEW OF THE CITY 


ON THE RAILWAY FROM ORENBURG 


there. 


evacuated in order to resume their tasks further in 
rear, while some industrial plant has probably 
also been moved. This means that the Russians 
cannot maintain the delivery of tanks and aircraft 





GERMANY : 
DEVELOPMENTS IN RUSSIA. 


FROM THE 
TO MOSCOW, WHICH LIES 550 MILES WEST. 
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to the front. This 


factories 
situation represents a grave danger 
which it was easy to foresee but 
not so easy to face in cold print, 
though I for my part have pointed 


out more than once—notably on 

Oct. 18 in these pages— that 

Russia’s back-area industries and 

British-American aid combined 
would not suffice at present to permit her to carry 
on the struggle on the original scale. Yet the Russians 
continue to resist stoutly and to counter - attack 
fiercely. Their spirit remains unbroken. 

There has been some doubt as to the precise 
significance of the new organisation of the Russian 
High Command. It now appears that Marshal Timo- 
shenko has taken over the southern front and General 
Zhukov the northern, including 
Moscow. This would suggest that 
the whole front had been divided 
into two instead of, as formerly, 
three Army Groups. There 
however, no indication of how far 
north the command of General 
Zhukov extends. My impression is 
that it covers the whole northern 
front, but this may not be the 


is, 


case, and the Gulf of Finland 
would be a natural northern 
boundary, because operations 


furthernorth have little connection 
with the main area of the cam- 
paign. The change is quite natural. 
In many campaigns new men 
force their way to the front by 
their qualifications in military 
science and leadership, while others 
become wearied by the strain or are 
found to be unsuited to their tasks 
in other respects. In the case of the present war, Russia 
began with two high commanders who may have owed 
their appointments in part to reasons of prestige. In 
former days Russian recruits were told that their 
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THE HISTORIC CRIMEA, WHICH HAS THROWN BACK THE GERMAN ASSAULTS ON THE PEREKOP ISTHMUS FOR OVER SEVEN WEEKS: 
THE SEA OF AZOV, AND THE NARROW STRIP OF WATER WHICH SEPARATES IT FROM THE 
168,500 square miles, and rises in steppes from the isthmus to mountains in the south. 


FROM THE UKRAINE, 


The Crimea, an island except for the narrow isthmus of Perekop, under four miles in breadth, occupies an area of 


A CHART OF THE PENINSULA, WITH THE APPROACHES 


CAUCASUS EXTREMITY. 


Sevastopol is a first-class fortress and naval port, the town being built on the slopes of an amphitheatre of hills. The defences are deep and extremely strong, extending 40 miles inland, and with powerful coastal 
defences. The entire army in Odessa, with all guns and equipment, were recently transferred to the Crimea with no loss of men or materials. 


(Reproduced from the British Admiralty Chart by Permission of the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Navy.) 


read. It is apparent that it had some initial success. 
It is also clear that the Germans have enlarged the 
front by returning to the attack in the area of Lake 
Iiman. Further south the drive towards Kharkov 
has been continued for a whole month, and the Ger- 
mans now announce its capture. Between Kharkov 


to their forces at the same rate as hitherto, whereas 
the Germans are in a much better position to replace 
their losses. Doubtless they have reorganised the 
captured railways sufficiently to be able, with their 
aid and that of the great tank-carrying lorries which 
they employ, to transport new tanks from their’ 





ideal should be “‘ to ride like Budenny and shoot like 
Voroshilov,”” and the moral effect of placing these 
two heroes of older times in high command was un- 
doubtedly great. It is possible, however, that neither, 
and Marshal Budenny the less of the two, was up to 
date. He was above all a Cossack leader, who had 
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shown remarkable skill in the operations against 
Denikin, which had very little resemblance to warfare 
of to-day. Marshal Voroshilov’s defence of Lenin- 
grad was a fine example of stubborn defensive fighting, 
but it may have appeared to M. Stalin that he should 
have done more to aid his colleague in the centre. 
Now these two leaders are said to have been given 
the task of organising new forces in rear. As for 
Marshal Timoshenko, who was considered at the out- 
set to be Russia’s ablest soldier, he is by no means 
in disgrace. The southern front, except from the 
political point of view, is even more important than 
the central. It remains to be seen whether he will 
find himself able to build it up again, as he succeeded 
in doing more than once west of Moscow. He could 
have been given no more urgent task. 

This is not a gesture of despair, but rather one of 
unfaltering resolution. Yet even with winter so close 
at hand, it must be admitted that Russia’s situation 
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it is an illusion and that the Americans will dispel 
it as speedily as possible. The imposition of sanctions 
will not suffice now; matters have gone too far for 
that and the war party has become too truculent. 
Here is the situation in a nutshell, and it is so serious 
and urgent that I should like to emphasise its gravity 
with all the force at my command. Great Britain 
and the United States in concert have the strength to 
prevent Japan from going into Thailand or from attack- 
ing Russia, or virtually to destroy her as a Power if 
she does either against theiy combined will. Great 
Britain alone can only fight a defensive war against 
Japan in the Far East. This is America’s greatest 
opportunity to support the cause in which she believes 
that has occurred since the passage of the Lease-Lend 
Act. Should she fail to seize it the consequences 
may be grim, and a series of events may be set in train 
which will be felt for many a long year to come. 
Whether or not Russia has moved any part of 
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Germany has actually made certain of winning the 
war. And this explains Japan’s real weakness. If 
the issue of the war is still uncertain and if America 
is prepared to meet attack on Russia by force, then 
Japan has little prospect of success. Short of many 
urgent necessities, of which oil is not the least important, 
she cannot hope to prevail against Russia’s Far Eastern 
forces and those of the A, B, C, D Powers simultan- 
eously. Should she attempt to do so, the pressure 
on her economic resources would prove as fatal as 
the military strength of her opponents. Japan, 
hungry now, would starve—I use the words in the 
broadest sense—and there would be an internal col- 
lapse. But without American intervention, now by 
diplomatic means but with force behind them, the 
combination might not suffice or might not suffice 
in time. Even now, when all the signs suggest that 
Japan has made up her mind to enter the field, it 
is possible that a bald announcement by America 





A PANORAMIC VIEW OF ROSTOV-ON-DON, SHOWING, 


IN FOREGROUND, IMMENSE TRACTOR FACTORIES. THE CAUCASUS OIL PIPE-LINE RUNS THROUGH THIS IMPORTANT CITY. 


The importance of Rostov cannot be overestimated. This city, with a population of about 500,000, located 27 miles from the mouth of the Don, is the administrative, political, economic and cultural centre 
of the Northern Caucasus, the centre of immense industrial works, including agricultural machinery and combined harvester factories which cost over £4,000,000 to establish. In addition, a branch of the oil 


pipe-line passes through Rostov to Trudovaya. 


has become more perilous. Even those neutral ob- 
servers who have most carefully weighed the issues 
and who have pointed out that if the Germans were 
to be held up for the winter on their present line 
that would amount to a major defeat, even these 
critics do not seem to think there is much chance of 
blocking the enemy in front of Rostov, though they 
still think that Moscow has a hope 
of survival. I myself have never 
changed my view that Germany was 
moving towards the oilfields, though 
I have often been told that this 
was not a _ practicable operation. 
Now, in addition to the bait of oil, 
there is the urge to cut off the entry 
of supplies by way of Iran and per- 
haps the entry of British troops into 
the Caucasus. I am not suggesting 
that this would be possible to carry 
out in a short period ; perhaps, indeed, 
the enemy does not hope to complete 
the programme before the spring. 
After all, he has still a great distance 
to cover, and in conditions very 
different from those which he has 
hitherto experienced. But, if he 
does not see his armies ruined by 
the cold, he will have the whip hand 
with respect to munitions and equip- 
ment for a considerable time to come. 

I have spoken of neutral observers. 
There is one observer who is not 
neutral and whose actions have 
recently been very significant. I 
speak, of course, of Japan under 
her newly-formed militant Govern- 
ment. If Japan is a sound judge of 
tendencies, then Russia must be 
considered to be in a bad way ; for 
Japan is undoubtedly moving closer 
and closer to the brink of war. 
Fortunately, there is cause for belief 
that Japan’s judgment is not at 
the moment very good; she has 
been flattered and cajoled into playing 
the game of Germany, who is using 
her as a pawn in a game which 
Japanese politicians and soldiers— 
who are often [the same thing— 
cannot understand. But in any event 
she appears to be about to extend 
her aggressions. It is not certain 
what form her next step will take, 


but the choice seems to lie between a THE CAUCASIAN OILFIELDS : 


march into Thailand and an attack 
on Russia in Siberia. The former 
move would scarcely influence the 


her strong, well-equipped and self-contained Far 
Eastern Army, an attack by Japan would obviously 
increase her difficulties and distract her energies. 
Within the past three months Japan has, at the 
lowest estimate, doubled her forces in Manchuria. 
The last estimate of their strength was half a million 
men, and it is quite likely that this is less than the 





AND ROSTOV-ON-DON. 


north of the Caucasus Mountains would be in grave peril. 


The fall of Taganrog, 36 miles west of Rostov, offered a great threat to this port, which was attacked by immense forces. 


of what the consequences would be would stave off 
the danger. 

All this said, I still believe that Japan has over- 
estimated the effects of the German victories upon 
Russia’s power to resist. I believe that Russia can 
continue the battle throughout the winter, but her 
prospects of surviving next spring will be far from 
good if the enemy gets possession of 
Moscow and the Donets basin this 
year, and succeeds in keeping his 
armies up to the scratch during the 
winter, unless we can succeed mean- 
while in giving some new turn to the 
war as a whole. And this can be 
effected only from the block of 
territories in the Middle East. I 
should not have dreamt of raising 
the question of invasion of France 
if it had not already been discussed 
elsewhere, but I may say now that 
I hold it to be impracticable and, 
in the long run, a grave disservice 
to Russia, because it might well 
involve us in a costly disaster, and 
deprive us of the means to aid our 
ally in other ways. The recapture of 
the objectives of General Wavell— 
that is, the Italian province of 
Cyrenaica—would of itself not greatly 
influence the campaign in Russia; in 
fact, I fear it would be pure waste of 
energy and material, to say nothing of 
life. The only operation in Africa worth 
carrying out would be one resulting 
in the conquest of the whole of 
Italian North Africa, up to the 
Tunisian frontier. This would indeed 
be worth while, because it might 
open the way to far more vital oper- 
ations against the Axis. But it is, 
of course, a very big job. The Ger- 
mans and Italians have been steadily 
reinforcing—there was a story from 
Ankara that a whole German 
armoured division had recently got 
through—though Italian shipping is 
being steadily destroyed in the 
process, and thousands of Italians 
and Germans must have _ been 
drowned. 

I will attempt no prophecies 
about North Africa, but I may as 
well outline the nature of the 





A PICTORIAL MAP ILLUSTRATING THE IMMINENT DANGER TO THE problem, which is simple. A few 
PIPE-LINE TO TRUDOVAYA BY THE ENEMY GRIP ON THE CRIMFA REGION, THE SEA OF AZOV, months ago we were obviously 


getting ready for another campaign, 


If] the German advance on Rostov, stemmed at the moment of writing by Marshal Timoshenko, should break while the Axis command was some- 


through, refineries lyin the qther hand, the 


war in Russia directly, but it would main pipe-line from Baku, on the Caspian, to Batum, etc., could only be endangered if the enemy could batter what nervous and thinking mainly 


improve Japan’s strategic position 
for future action against Burma and 
India, and it would provide a test of 
the attitude of the United States. That is the vital 
element in Far Eastern strategy at the present moment. 
There are well-informed observers who declare that 
Japan does not expect the United States to go to 
war for Thailand and does not even anticipate in- 
evitable war if Japan should attack the Russians. 
If this is in truth Japan’s view, I sincerely trust that 


East forces. (Drawn by G. H. Davis.) 


truth. Obviously she counts upon an Axis victory 
and has made up her mind that if she contributes 
to it her reward is to be the domination of Asia, 
which is to match Hitler’s domination of Europe. 
She has to do some careful reckoning. There would 
be no point in coming in when all was over, but, on 
the other hand, it is necessary to be quite sure that 





his way through the strongly-fortified Caucasus Mountains. Meetinzs between the Caucasian High Command and of defenc o which end it had 
the British in Iran to discuss strategy have been reported. The ucasus can be easily reached by our Middle ence, t 


carried out a great deal of work on 
fortification. Now all depends upon 
whether our reinforcements give us a _ reasonable 
superiority in strength and equipment which’ would 
enable us to take the offensive, bearing in mind that 
we have already sent or promised vast supplies to 
Russia. The Government’s critics cannot have it 
both ways. In any event, I hold that it is from 
the Middle East that we shall sooner or later strike. 
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A MAP SHOWING THE INDUSTRIAL AREAS OF RUSSIA EAST FROM MOSCOW TO THE 
KUZNETSK BASIN IN SIBERIA: INSET SYMBOLS DENOTE NATURAL RESOURCES. 
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NOVOSIBIRSK, CAPITAL OF THE GREAT INDUSTRIAL REGION OF WESTERN SIBERIA, WIiH | 
COAL, IRON, ELECTRIC PLANTS: LENIN HOUSE, CENTRE OF THIS DEVELOPING CITY j 
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THE GREAT DAM ACROSS THE URAL RIVER NEAR 
MAGNITOGORSK, WuAERE ARE GIGANTIC METAL- 
LURGICAL PLANTS PRODUCING PIG-IRON. 
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THE POWER STATION OF THE STALIN) TRACTOR 
WORKS AT CHELYABINSK, IN THE EASTERN URALS 
A GREAT AND GROWING INDUSTRIAL CENTRE 
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NTIL recently Russia had lost compara- 
tively little of her industrial strength, 
little when set against the war production 
of the country as a whole. But the 
pulverising blows on Moscow, the segregation 
of Leningrad, and the overthrow of must of 
the Ukraine by the German advance have 
ushered in a new and grave aspect. If the 
enemy plans shoyld succeed in full, how 
strongly could Rebie keep up the fight from 
the new industrial areas beyond the Volga ? 
Those industrial areas now attacked and 
menaced produced, says ‘‘ The Times,’’ more 
than a half, probably even as much as two- 
thirds, of Russia’s strength. The Moscow 
region, with Tula, is still the /argest manu- 
facturing centre. The Eastern Ukraine pro- 
duced last year three-fifths of all the Soviet 
pig-iron, three-fifths of all the iron ore, 
three-fifths of the coal, and nearly half the 
rolled metal.- Kharkov (500,000 population) 
is famed for its heavy industries and aircraft 
factories, and Rostov (500,000) for its huge 
tractor factory. In the Crimea is one of the 
greatest iron-ore fields, with resources esti- 
5 mated at 27,000,000,000 tons. All these lie 
acetate eames in imminent danger of loss to Russia even siesta 


if not available to Germany The Caucasus AT MAGNITOGORSK METALLURGICAL WORKS, URALS : GREATEST 


, : IN THE WORLD, SHOWING THE IMMENSE ROLLING SHOPS 
oilfields (which are, however, easily accessible eae fea naa  Ganmiaiie , 
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ON THE NORTH SHORE OF LAKE BALKASH, IN KAZAKSTAN, STANDS 
THE LARGEST COPPER-SMELTING PLANT IN THE U.S.S.R. 
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THE VOLGA: SOVIET WAR INDUSTRIES +> an | 
AND CENTRAL ASIA. | : ae 
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BIG ENGINEERING UNIT IN THE KUZNEYSK AREA OF THE URALS, A REGION 
OF COAL, STEEL AND CHEMICO-METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES. 
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BAKU, THE TRANSCAUCASIAN CAPITAL, WITH ITS FAMOUS OIL WELLS, NUMBERING OVER 
.000 AND INCREASING: A TYPICAL OILFIELD AND DERRICKS, WITH A LAKE OF OIL. 
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FURNACES AT THE STALIN WORKS, KUZNETSK, 
SIBERIAN CENTRE OF A NETWORK OF IMMENSE 
INDUSTRIAL FACTORIES AND COAL RESERV 
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ANOTHER SCENE IN THE GREAT STALIN TRACTOR 
WORKS, CHELYABINSK (POPULATION 300,000), SHOWING 
A TANK-TRACTOR ON A MOVING CRANE. Pa 
BPS. MR linn ens pia San ernment 
AT MAGNITOGORSK: MOLTEN STEEL BEING 
$ POURED INTO MOULDS IN THE STALIN 
; PLANT, THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 
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Continued.) 
to our Middle East Army) have at Baku 
plant producing at least 27,000,000 tons a 
year, and two others at Grozny and Maikop, 
about 4,000,000 tons, which would be the 
enemy's first objective in this region. In the 
Ural region are Sverdlovsk (450,000), Chelya- 
binsk (300,000), Magnitogorsk (150,000, rapidly 
increasing), and a dozen other growing in- 
dustrial cities, with iron, oil, phosphates and 
great factories, having inexhaustible supplies 
of magnetite ore. About 1250 miles farther 
east is the Kuznetsk Basin, with vast coal 
deposits, and an iron, steel and ore-mining 
centre has been created in the Southern 
Urals to supply 6,500,000 tons of iron ore 
annually to the Magnitogorsk and Kuznetsk 
Combines. In Central Asia is the Karaganda 
oilfield, which produced over 6,000,000 tons 
in 1940, and other great mining centres which 
’ produce over two-thirds of the Soviet chrome, 
copper and cotton. Back to the Ural region 
is the ‘‘ second Baku,” based mainly on 
Ishimbaevo and Makat, which were planned 
to produce nearly 7,000,000 tons by 1942." 
Some have been working for years, others , 4 
have been newly opened, and it is significant i 
AT MAGNITOGORSK AGAIN: STEEL PIGS BEING ROLLED THROUGH 
CYLINDERS AT THE STALIN IRON FOUNDRIES, HEART OF THE 
SOVIET STEEL INDUSTRY IN THE URAL REGION, 
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A BLAST-FURNACE OF THE NOVOTAGIL IRON AND STEEL that the Russian Press has revealed that 

WORKS, NEAR SVERDLOVSK (POPULATION 450,000), CAPITAL some tens of thousands of skilled workers 
OF THE URALS, FORMERLY EKATERINBURG. { have been sent east. 
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FLAME AND SMOKE IN THE INVADERS’ PATH: 
THE SOLE PRIZE 
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A PHOTOGRAPH PROV- 
ING THAT DR. GOEB- 
BELS REALLY SPOKE 
THE TRUTH WHEN HE 
SAID ‘THE ARMIES 
ARE STRUGGLING IN 
SEAS OF MUD.” 


ON THE EASTERN 
FRONT : GERMAN IN- 
FANTRYMEN, AFTER 
THE CROSS OF A 
RIVER, TAKE , UP 
THEIR POSITIONS IN 
A RUSSIAN TRENCH. 
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se 
S the Russian forces, fighting 
for every inch of the ground, 
: ies Steet fall back before the German 
ee a ha ae Se oO OR OS : a armies—and draw them ever 
Se further away from their sources of 
supply—everything of worth is 
destroyed in the path of the 
enemy. Hitler's forces have indeed 
penetrated deep into the territory 
of the U.S.S.R., but they have 
gained little in the way of material 
worth; their path has been through 
fire and smoke, and the devastation 
of everything which might be of 
value. Factories and crops, muni- 
tion works and laboratories—all 
have been razed to the ground. 
Russian soldiers and civilians alike 
have contributed to the ruthless 
but vital policy of ‘* scorched 
earth.’’ Russian Government de- 
partments have been moved back 
to cities on the banks of the Volga, 
and now have their headquarters 
[Continued opposite. 
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ROARING FLAMES AND BILLOWING 
SMOKE : KIEV DISSOLVES IN A 
BLAZING FURNACE AS THE GERMAN 
TROOPS ENTER THE CITY, AND FIND 
EVERYTHING OF VALUE DESTROYED. 
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KIEV ABLAZE. THIS AND THE TWO 

PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE RIGHT FORM 

PART OF A SERIES OF REMARKABLE 

; PICTURES OF KIEV FIRED BY THE 
Hi gs = RETREATING RUSSIANS. 
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EASTWARD OF KIEV. AN ENEMY ARMOURED UNIT 
DISTANCE MAY BE SEEN THE SMOKE AND ILAME 
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Zz GERMAN SOLDIERS, ONE OF THEM ARMED WITH A SUB-MACHINE-GUN, SURVEY FROM BEHIND A FENCE A SOVIET 3 
AMMUNITION-TRAIN WHICH HAS BEEN SET ABLAZE BY GERMAN TANKS FIGHTING IN ADVANCE. Z 
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->ATHAGUTTED BUILDINGS AND SMOULDERING CROPS 
RIZESfOF “VICTORY.” 
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THE RUSSIAN TROOPS 
ARE ENTRENCHED IN 
A WOOD. HERE GER- 
MAN INFANTRY ARE 
SEEN OPENING FIRE 
AND TRYING TO OB- 
SERVE RESULTS. 
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THE GERMAN CAPTION 
TO THIS PHOTOGRAPH 
STATES THAT IT RE- 
PRESENTS INFANTRY 
DIGGING (N “AT THE 
BEGINNING OFAGREAT 
NEW OFFENSIVE.” 
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Continued.] 

at Kuibishev, or, as it is better 
known abroad, Samara. Here the 
vital work of organisation—the 
organisation of a mighty nation 
engaged in a death struggle with 
the enemy—continues with smooth 
efficiency. And even as the civil 
side of the Soviet war machine 
has been regrouped, so, too, has 
the Red Army High Command. 
This rearrangement of the armies 
would seem to have been made 
with the intention of reducing the 
main sectors of the front from 
three to two. The northern sector 
now includes both Leningrad and 
Moscow, and is under the command 
of General Zhukov, who recently 
commanded the Moscow sector 
alone. Marshal Timoshenko him- 
self has taken over the southern 
part of the battle-line and is now 
in charge of the vital Ukrainian 
front. As the German pressure 
increases, so the line south of 
Moscow lengthens, and it appears 
as if it is for this reason that 
Marshal Timoshenko has_ been 
given this all-important battle- 
front to handle. It is in the sduth 
that the Germans have most to 
gain, and hour by hour the{battle 
for the riches of the Donets Basin 
increases in intensity, with Rostov 

as the main objective. 
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GERMAN TROOPS IN ONE OF 
KIEV’S STREETS CONFRONTED 
BY A SINISTER WALL OF SMOKE 
AND FLAME—THE ‘‘ SCORCHED 
EARTH”? ORDER CARRIED OUT. 
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ED UNIT VANCES AHEAD OF THE INFANTRY, BUT IN THE 
D FLAME HICH HAVE COVERED EVERY RUSSIAN RETREAT. 
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; ANOTHER PICTURE FROM AN ENEMY SOURCE, WHICH IS CLAIMED TO HAVE BEEN TAKEN IN THE KIEV AREA. 
WHILE GERMAN SOLDIERS LOOK TOWARDS THE ENEMY, ONE OF THEM KEEPS GUARD OVER SOME PRISONERS. 
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“THE MINING CABINET.” A REMARKABLY INTERESTING DRAWING BY SIR MUBIEAI 


This fine drawing by Sir Muirhead Bone, Official Admiralty artist, is of the G.H.Q. og board a mine-layer, where’ the various factors required to 
mine-laying, and the other men—two petty officers and a seaman—are attending to various ins 
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IR MUBIEAD BONE, SHOWING THE G.H.Q. OF THE MINING DECKS IN A MINE-LAYER. 


uired to Me accurate mine-laying are co-ordinated and synchronised. On the extreme left stands the officer (a Lieut.-Commander, R.N.V.R.) in charge of the 
ious insints and passing reports to the bridge of the ship. The mine-laying is actually in progress atthe time. 
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DRAKE: 


“A NAME WHICH EMPTIED THE SEAS.” 











“THE ‘LIFE OF FRANCIS DRAKE.” 


HE last life of Drake I read was by a novelist— 

E. F. Benson’s glowing book in the ‘‘ Golden 
Hind ”’ Series. Now another novelist tells the story 
again. The professional historians need not be puzzled 
by or resent these intrusions; they can have the 
Burghleys and all the other cautious statesmen, and 
no novelist is ever likely to embark on a glowing 
biography of Fabius Cunctator. But so heroic and 


individualistic an adventurer as Drake, living against 
so brilliant and stirring a background as his, is bound 
to attract those to whom character and action are 
In fact, we may say that had 


meat and drink. 





SIR FRANCIS DRAKE: A REPRODUCTION OF AN ENGRAVING 
BY THOMAS DE LEU, OF A PORTRAIT, PAINTED FROM 
LIFE, BY JOSEPH RABEL. 


The exact date of the birth of Francis Drake is unknown, but it is 

generally believed to be about the year 1545 ; what is certain, however, 

is that the event took place at Crowndale Farm, near Tavistock, and 
that Francis was the eldest-of a family of twelve. 


Reproduced by Kind Permission of the Hakluyt Society. 


Drake never existed, some Kingsley 
or Stevenson would have invented 
him. 

It is a story-teller’s book. There 
are no notes, no footnotes, too few 
maps, some errors which an academic 
historian might not have made, and 
less of a political background than 
such a scholar would have felt 
obliged to include. The man is the 
subject, the man and his astonishing 
voyages and assaults. And, although 
I think Mr. Mason might have quoted 
more from Drake’s own pen, he has 
done his job remarkably well, entering 
into the spirit of both Drake and 
his period. 

“El Draque,”’ as the Spaniards 
called him, was a legend in his own 
day. Just as “ Boney” was a bogey- 
man to English children, so was Drake 
to Philip II. and his country, and 
everybody connected with it, 
especially the moneylenders who 
financed the King and expected 
repayment from those riches of the 
Indies which were the only things 
which hoisted a naturally poor 
country into the temporary position 
of a great Power. ‘‘‘ We heard,’ 
Burghley wrote to Leicester, on 
March 31st of this year, ‘that Sir 
Francis Drake is a fearful man to 
the King of Spain, and that the 
King could have been content that 
Sir Francis had taken the last year’s 
fleet so as he had not gone forward to the Indies.’ It 
was not only to the King of Spain that Drake was now 
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* “The Life of Francis Drake.” By A. E. W. Mason. With 
Portrait and two Charts. (Hodder and Stoughton ; 12s. 6d.) 


PLAN OF CARTAGENA HARBOUR: 


Mr. Mason, in his interesti 
official importance to San 
admirable harbour, it was the centre of the Indian trade. _Moreover, it was so protec 

of nature that to the armaments of that day it was almost impregnable. Almost, but not quite.” 


a See 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


a fearful man. Agitated correspondents of the Fugger 
House at Augsburg sent letter after letter recording 
the havoc and destruction which he was supposed 
to be dealing out through the Indies and along the 
Main. Already he had marched across the 
Isthmus to Panama and given it to the flames. 
He had left a rubble of stones where once 
Havana had stood. It is curious to note that 
these exaggerations, related as things done in the 
News-Letters, were actually intentions set out in 
the plot of the voyage before it began. Butt they 
were not carried out.” There you get indications 
both of the terror which this bold, short, square- 
shouldered, bearded Devonshire sailor inspired, and 
of the network of spying which covered all Western 
Europe. 

Drake, to his own thinking, was no pirate, even 
when he was raiding the cities and ships of his Queen’s 
brother-in-law, and war had not officially been declared. 
As his relative William Hawkins said, he thought : 
“TI hope to please God best therein, for that they are 
God’s enemies.’’ So thought, on the other side, 
Everard Digby of the Guy Fawkes Plot, a saintly, 
kindly gentleman, wiio saw for himself a choice between 
treachery to God and treachery to the King. We 
ought to understand the frame of mind better than 
our fathers did, now that we see Americans in Iceland, 
Americans supplying us with munitions as fast as 
they can, and the American Embassy in Berlin 
still open. 

Drake was not merely a furious Protestant, but 
he was also a furious patriot; springing from an 
island, seafaring race, he thought it, as did all his 
English contemporaries,-abominable that, owing to a 
mere Papal decree, Spain and Portugal should con- 
sider it their exclusive right to exploit the empty 
spaces and crowded Empires in the new-found terri- 
tories of the two hemispheres. But though he often 
infringed an International Law which, anyhow, 
existed only in embryo, he was an exceedingly humane 
man. He detested killing ; if he condoned the slave 
trade, so did everybody on both sides ; and his one 
execution was that cf Doughty, an inveterate mutineer, 
with whom he took Communion and dined before 
he reluctantly cut his head off. The description of 
that episode is one of the most astonishing things in 
this story. Another is that of Drake’s knighting, 
in the Queen’s presence, but not by Elizabeth herself, 
who took a delight in puzzling everybody and leading 
everybody up the garden path. “ Monsieur de 
Marchaumont, the Duke of Alencon’s agent, was at 
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of the Hakluyt Society. 





Reproduced by Kind Per 


her side. She flourished the sword. Mendoza had 
demanded Drake’s head as well as the treasure which 
he had confiscated. Now, she said, she had a gilded 
sword with which to strike it off. Then she handed 
the sword to de Marchaumont. It should be he who 


~~ 


DRAKE ARRIVED OFF CARTAGENA, THE CAPITAL CITY OF THE 
MAIN, EARLY IN FEBRUARY 1586, AND CAPTURED IT WITHOUT MUCH TROUBLE. 


book “The Life of Francis Drake,” tells us that ‘Cartagena, though second in 
that island town in commercial Loree gy med ... with its 
by the barricades 





By A. E. W. MASON.* 


actually gave the accolade ; and whilst Drake knelt, 
the Frenchman laid the sword across his shoulder. 
It was not the only amenity at the disposal of Gloriana 
which Monsieur de Marchaumont enjoyed on that 
notable afternoon. She dropped on the deck a 
garter of purple and gold with a faulty clasp. Monsieur 
de Marchaumont stooped and picked it up, and being 
a gallant man would have kept it. But Gloriana 
was short of a garter, and claimed it. But, being 


a gallant woman, as he was a gallant man, she 
rewarded him doubly. 
and fixed the garter round 


First she lifted her skirt 
her knee before his 





A DATED (1591) PORTRAIT OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 

PAINTED WHEN HE WAS ABOUT FIFTY YEARS OF AGE: THE 

PORTRAIT CORRESPONDS CLOSELY WITH THE AUTHENTIC 
CONTEMPORARY ENGRAVING. 


This portrait can be immediately authenticated by the jewel which 
Sir Francis wears round his neck, suspended by a long black cord. 
This jewel was presented to him by Queen Elizabeth, who took it 
from her own person and hung it round Drake’s neck in token of her 
admiration for his achievement in “‘ encompassing "’ the world. 
Reproduced by Courtesy of the National Maritime 
Museum, Greenwich. 


eyes, and secondly sent it to him 
afterwards.”” What a period and 
what a Court; but it gave us 
Shakespeare and Sidney, Drake 
and Raleigh; and it didn’t send 
us down the drain by “ appease- 
ment,’ which word might have 
pleased solemn, considering James 
who sent Raleigh to the block to 
conciliate the Spaniards. 

Mr. Mason, whatever the tempta- 
tions to a novelist may be, does not 
concentrate entirely on the brave and 
buccaneering side of Drake. He 
realises that he is in contact with 
a thinking brain: ‘‘ The world knows 
now,” he says, ‘‘ that the individual 
prowess, the name which emptied 
the seas like a tornado in the 
Caribbean and made Philip in the 
far Escorial sleep restlessly as a sick 
man in a fever, were amongst the 
smallest of his services. The two 
most outstanding voyages were the 
circumnavigation of the world and 
the attack on Cadiz. This last 
one, flawless in its execution, marked 
tHe beginning of naval strategy as 
practised in England. Up to then 
we hugged our own coasts. He; 
first of sailors, said: ‘‘ Seek out 
the enemy on his own coasts, bring 
him to action there, and _ there 
destroy him.” It took time for 
the creed to sink into the minds 
of Admiralty and Government; but before his 
death it was making its way.’’ Were he alive 
to-day he would probably be Chief Irritant in 
the Air Force, which, as Tennyson observed, is an ~ 
aerial navy. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS: CALAIS HEROES, AND THREE V.C.s. 


2ND LIEUT. 
CRETE: A NEW ZEALANDER 
WAS AN INSPIRATION TO THE BATTALION. 


Although twice wounded, Lieut. Upham led numerous 

attacks during the heavy fighting i in Crete. For eight days 

“he performed a series of remarkable exploits showing 

utter indifference to danger.” He helped to bring out 

wounded men under intense fire and on one occasion, 

when attacked by two Germans, fell and shammed 
death, later killing both his assailants. 


CHARLES HAZLITT UPHAM WINS  V.C. 
WHOSE LEADERSHIP 


vONRAONREUONOND ORNS SONGEDONLRLEEDELONNNNNRERN ONta! 
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2ND LIEUT. R. E. G. COX. 
Lieut. Cox, of the Indian Army, 
was rescued from a raft on which 
he had been afloat for five days; 
nine of his companions were pulled 
to their death by sharks. This 
adventure is illustrated on pages 
564-565. 


SERGEANT ALFRED CLIVE HULME, OFTHE NEWZEALAND 7 THE REV. C. W. G. TAYLOR. 


MILITARY FORCES: AWARDED THE V.C, 


Sergeant Hulme, stationed on ground overlooking Maleme 
aerodrome, led parties of his men to destroy enemy groups 
who had established themselves in front of the Allied position. 


The Rev. C. W. G. Taylor, Minister 
of St. George’s Church, Edinburgh, 
has been nominated for the Moder- 
atorship of the next General 
gene of the Church of Scotland. 
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i se CHIEF-MARSHAL DOWDING. 
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V.C. FOR 2ND LIEUT. PREMINDRA SINGH pesca GENERAL 


INDIAN OFFICER TO WIN THE AWARD, 


Lieut. Bhagat won his V.C. for “one of the longest 
continued feats of sheer cold courage ever seen.”” He 
was in command of a section of a Field Company of 
Sappers and Miners to clear the area of mines. For 
. four days he supervised the clearing of fifteen mine- 
fields and when under fire he continued alone with 

Z this highly dangerous work. 


—— 


Sir Hugh Dowding, former chief 
of the R.A.F. Fighter Command, 
which position he held during the 
Battle of Britain, has been placed 
on the retired list. He recently 
returned from the U.S.A., where he 
had been on a special mission. 
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** ANTOINETTE,” THE EIGHTEEN-YEAR-OLD FRENCH 
GIRL WHO ESCAPED FROM OCCUPIED FRANCE. 
Antoinette was a student in a small: Breton village, and she 
disliked the cage so she and a friend, a lieutenant, decided 
to escape. ing as his daughter, they the 
frontier FR. North Africa, where, after four months, 


Pilot Officer Farnes, whose death on 
active service at the age of thirty 
was announced on tober 23, 
was one of the fastest bowlers 
England has ever produced. It was 
in 1938 that he 
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becai regul 
wf poe they managed to secure a motor-boat and escape. Antoinette 


has recently been received by General de Gaulle. 


I asrenanseeereenseerrannnstite 


The name Moderator is applied to 
the minister elected to preside A # member of England’s team 
over all ecclesiastical meetings. 


took many Australian wickets. 
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in this area. On another occasion he penetrated the German 


He personally stalked and shot thirty-three enemy snipers 
lines, killing a mortar-crew of four. || 
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THE HEROES OF CALAIS TELL THE STORY OF THEIR MAGNIFICENT STAND: MAJOR 
WILLIAMS, 60TH RIFLES (LEFT), AND MAJOR TALBOT, OF THE ROYAL WEST = 


The defence of Calais will be for ever remembered as the “stand which saved an army.” The { 
original project was to use Calais as an alternative to the bases which were being cut off by the 
enemy’s drive to the coast. A small force, commanded by Brigadier Nicholson, was entrusted to 
hold the town at all costs as a check to the German advance on Dunkirk. For four days those 
heroic men fought inch by inch against vastly superior forces, giving ground only when weight 


MORE CALAIS HEROES: (=. TO R.) RIFLEMAN DAVID HOSINGTON, D.C.M., KING'S 
ROYAL RIFLES, AND LANCE-CORPORAL RICHARD ILLINGWORTH, QUEEN’S ROYAL RIFLES. 


of numbers forced them back; 300 men of the Rifle B tuously 

rejected a demand to surrender. By 4 p.m. on the pola om He ph ee the 

ae, ° Soman nega. pnd oe eer — sO weal oe’ Bits Geaeper dtsee in and took 
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the sacrifice of the Calais defenders. of whore all were horses en mall measure, to 
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THE MOST MACABRE EPISODE OF THE WAR AT SEA: 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM Notrs 
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THREE STAGES IN THE DRAMA OF A DOZEN MEN MAROONED ON A TINY, OVERCROWDED RAPT, FIVE DAYS ADRIFT IN 
DESTROYED BY A GERMAN RAIDER, HUNDREDS DROWNED, ADRIFT IN TROPIC SEAS, MANY GO MAD, ATTACKED BY 





Of all macabre stories of the sea, nothing can surpass the prolonged sufferings which then hoisted the swastika. The single gun and radio were shot away, 
of twelve men on a raft, of whom only three survived the horrors. In this the ship was full of dead, dying and wourded, including women and children. 
ghastly story enters the destruction of a liner by a German raider in mid- The Germans gave their victims five minutes to take to the boats, but 
Atlantic, hunger and thirst in a tropical sea, and five days on a tiny raft, these were mostly riddled by shell-fire and sank, leaving masses to drown. 
assailed by sharks and other marine monsters, which devoured men under the Mr. Cox, with three others, threw rafts overboard, but as the raider began 
eyes of their comrades, many of whom became stark mad. One of the three to shell the ship again to sink it, achieved a raft no larger than a hearthrug. 
survivors, Lieut. R. E. G. Cox, recounted his experiences to our special artist. The Germans waved away all who sought rescue on the raider. Then began 
The crowded ship was attacked by a German raider, flying the Japanese flag, five days of ghastly suffering. On the tiny raft harbouring twelve men there 
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EA; |MARINE MONSTERS DEVOUR MEN ADRIFT ON A RAFT. 


° 
i Mos \wp SKET€HES GIVEN Him By Lieut. R. E. G. Cox, OnE oF THE SURVIVORS. 
AN OTES 3 





ID-ATLANTIC, WITHOUT, FOOD OR WATER. THEIR TERRIBLE EXPERIENCES, TQLD BY ONE OF THREE SURVIVORS. THEIR SHIP 
UNDREDS OF SHARKS AND DEVIL-FISH AND FINALLY RESCURD AT THE BLEVENTH HOUR BY A SPANISH STEAMER. 


was not room for all, so they had to take turns in the water, leaning their whose fins protruded everywhere. Others lost their reason, and frequently 
bodies on the fragile raft, which was always eighteen inches under water. the raft capsized when men became utterly insane—one of whom violently 
Mr. Cox, while hanging in the water, was stung on the leg, hand, mouth and attacked - Mr. Cox—until on the fifth day an Indian servant first had his 
head by a “ Portuguese man-of-war,"’ a poisonous jellyfish, which caused legs bitten off by a shark and then, to add to the horror, a huge manta, 
excruciating pain. The sun, blazing hot, reflected on the sea like a magni- or devil-fish, seized his body, folded its great fins round the victim, and 
fying-glass, blistered the skin and caused fearful thirst. A naval officer was devoured him. By now desperate, the last three decided to die at night, 
the first to go raving mad. His body was thrown overboard and the following but were dramatically rescued by ‘a Spanish steamer, whose crew cheered the 
morning the others found themselves surrounded by hundreds of sharks, three horror-stricken and starved survivors and landed them at Teneriffe. 
4 
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ITALIANS CRASH JU.“87’s": TANK SMOKE-SCREENS. 

















IN ACTION AT TOBRUK: A PICTURE TAKEN AT ONE OF THE GUN-PITS 
OF AN ITALIAN HOWITZER BEING USED AGAINST THE ENEMY. 


A GUN 





ITALIANS, MADE FORCED LANDINGS 
FRONTIER RECENTLY. 


ONE OF THE TEN Ju. “ 87’s 
ON OR NEAR THE 


WHICH, MANNED BY 
NORTH AFRICAN 





A TANK’S OWN SMOKE-SCREEN: OUR PICTURE SHOWS THE TWIN-BARRELLED SMOKE- 
DISCHARGER, WHICH CAN BE MOST USEFUL IN HIDING A HARD-PRESSED TANK. 








> 
Between the Allies and their Axis partner the Italians are having a difficult time: defeated with 
monotonous regularity on the field of battle, their guns are now being used by the Tobruk 
garrison to kill a few Germans. A sequel to the Duce’s efins killing the troops of Herr Hitler 
is provided, perhaps, by the fate of ten German aeroplanes—manned by Italian crews—which made 
a forced and ignominious landing recently on or near our North African frontier. Our photograph 
is of the only Ju. “87” which was airworthy after its crash landing. The Italian pilots stated 
that, in their opinion, the Germans who serviced these machines had only half-filled the petrol 
tanks. Just why the Germans should wish to lose machines in this manner was not explained. 
Our bottom picture shows a smoke-screen projecto:, carried on a number of British tanks and 
by means of which a hard-pressed tank may escape observation by the enemy. 
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THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER AT GIBRALTAR. 


1, 











On October 9 the Duke of Gloucester paid an official visit of inspection to Gibraltar, where he 
was the guest of General Viscount Gort, the Governor. During his stay he saw every aspect 
of the life of the fortress, and inspected all the military and naval units and civil defence services. 
On October 15 he attended the ancient ceremony of the Keys, the ceremonial locking of the gates 
of the fortress at sunset which has been carried out almost without a break since the great siege 
of 1779. The Duke was the first member of the Royal family to be. present at the ceremony 
since 1804. H.R.H. was entertained at Algeciras, and was cheered by the populace. The Governor 
of Algeciras attended the luncheon at Government House in his honour. This official visit of the 
Duke ended on October 20 with an inspection of the Black Watch. 


















VISCOUNT GORT, GOVERNOR OF GIBRALTAR, STROLLING IN THE 
MENT HOUSE WITH GENERAL BARRON, GOVERNOR OF ALGECIRAS, AFTER A LUNCHEON 
PARTY IN HONOUR OF THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER’S VISIT TO THE FORTRESS. 


GARDEN OF GOVERN- 
















THE DUKE OF GLOUCESTER VISITED AND 
MID-OCTOBER, 


INSPECTED GIBRALTAR’S 
HE IS SEEN AT AN ANTI-AIRCRAFT POST SITUATED 
SEA-LEVEL, MANNED BY NATIVES OF THE ROCK. 


DEFENCES IN 
1369 FT. ABOVE 
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THEIR MAJESTIES AT AN R.A.F. RECEPTION CENTRE: 
PILOTS FROM CANADA. 


>See 


CANADIANS MARCH PAST AFTER THE SPECIAL SERVICE AT WESTMINSTER ABBEY: THE RT. HON. VINCENT MASSEY, 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR CANADA, TAKES THE SALUTE OPPOSITE THE R.A.F. MEMORIAL, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT. 


= 
> -* 


BAND INSTRUMENTS OUTSIDE THE ABBEY: LYING AMIDST FALLEN LEAVES, THE 

INSTRUMENTS, IN MILITARY FORMATION, AWAIT THE RETURN OF THEIR OWNERS. 

Soldiers of the Royal Canadian Army Service Corps attended a Service in Westminster Abbey 

on Sunday, October 26. This was the first time the Abbey had been used for a Church Parade, 

except for troops of the Queen’s Westminster Rifles, for whom it serves as chapel. The men, 

300 strong, marched from Hyde Park with massed bands at their head. In the Abbey, four 
Canadian corporals stood guard at the Tomb of the Unknown Warrior. 
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THE QUEEN AMONG THE PIPES: HER MAJESTY STOPS FOR A WORD WITH PIPE-MAJOR 
ANDREW ANDERSON, FROM TORONTO, CANADA. 


The King and Queen recently inspected a Royal Air Force Personnel Reception Centre. At this 
Centre, men trained under the Empire Air Training Scheme in Canada collect on arrival in this 
country. One finds airmen from all parts of the Empire at this Centre, not excluding R.A.F. 
upils who had been sent to Canada for training. Besides these British and Colonial pupils, the 
Jnited States is represented by men of the famous Eagle squadrons, by the Civilian Technical 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN PRESENTS THE COLOURS 


TO THE SASKATOON LIGHT INFANTRY: THE COLOURS 
ARE A GIFT FROM SASKATOON, CANADA. 
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THEIR MAJESTIES VISIT A RECEPTION CENTRE: THE KING AND QUEEN CHATTING 
TO AMERICAN SIGNALLERS DURING THEIR TOUR OF THE CENTRE. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH AND CANADIANS IN THE R.A.F.: THEIR MAJESTIES PAID A VISIT 
TO THE COMBINED PERSONNEL FROM THE AIR FORCE TRAINING SCHEMES. 


Corps, manned entirely by American citizens, and a detachment of officers of the U.S.A. Signal 
Corps. All these officers and men only remain at the Centre for a short time, with, the idea of 
becoming acclimatised after their journey; they are then posted to various stations for operational 
training and active service. There is a constant flow of new men at the Centre, and those their 


+ Majesties saw are but an example of the thousands coming to fight for freedom. 
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THE SPEED AND POWER OF FIGHTER CRAFT: COMPARISONS OF RANGE. 


Drawn BY ouR SpeciaL Artist G. H. Davis. 


THE “BEAUFIGHTER” FULLY LOADED WITH 
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THE “BEAUFIGHTER WITH A NOMINAL CRUISING 





AMMUNITION COULD ESCORT OUR BOMBERS 
-NEARLY TO BERLIN AND BACK AND ENGAGE 
EN ROUTE. 











SPEEDS 
<3 a — 


“SPITFIRE” 
PPPROXIMATELY 
360-400 M.e.H. 


RADIUS OF ACTION OF 1500 MILES COULD 
COVER ANYWHERE WITHIN THESE CIRCLES AND 
WAVE ENOUGH FUEL TO GET HOME. 
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“WMURRICANE Ic” 


aprroximartery 335 m.P.4. 
MUR RICAME DB" '1S FASTER) 





A BULLY LOADED FIGHTER OF THE SINGLE- 
ENGINE SINGLE-SEAT TYPE TAKES OFF iN 
; APPROX 
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R.A.F. AND GERMAN BOMBER ESCORTS: THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CRUISING RANGE AND FIGHTING RANGE. 


The coming of the twin-engined ‘“‘ Béaufighter,” with its long range and tremendous 
gun-power, placed a new and much-needed weapon in the hands of the R.A.F. 
Machine for machine, our “ Hurricanes” and ‘‘ Spitfires’’ have certainly proved 
themselves superior to the Me. ‘ 109’s,”” but we lacked an aircraft of the Me. 110” 
type, that is to say, a long-range fighter. In the ‘‘ Beaufighter’’ we now have one; 
a machine with a big cruising range, able to cover great distances when fully 
armed, and so provide our bombers with a fighter escort three-quarters of the way 
to Berlin and back, and with sufficient fuel and ammunition to engage and beat 
off enemy fighters en route. To-day the ‘Spitfire’ can be claimed to be the 


fastest single-seater fighter in active war use, and in the latest version of the 


“ Hurricane II” Britain possesses a four-gun fighter with a hitting power second 
to none, though the much larger ‘‘ Beaufighter’’ has still heavier armament. The 
top part of our illustration shows how far fighter types can cruise, but their range 
must also be considered at both cruising and fighting speeds. For instance, the 
Me. “ 109F,” with a cruising range of 630 miles, can only be depended upon to fly, 
and fight as well, from the North of France to some point no further north than 
Oxford, or the Me. “ 110,”. with a cruising range probably in excess of 900 miles, 
could only engage as far as Birmingham. The tremendous fighting range of the 
‘“‘ Beaufighter "’ is of immense worth during attacks deep into enemy territory, and 
many of the R.A.F. successes achieved recently are due ‘to this formidable machine. 
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N m4 a \S * the House 
of Science 
‘‘are many mansions,” and it is in scme respects, perhaps, 
a house that*requires to be set in order, if not in authority, 
for the better management of world affairs. Science with 
a capital ‘S,” like Labour with a capital “ L,’’ stands 
for a large and important element in human society, but 
it is not so well organised as Labour to express itself 
politically, and to speak with cre voice in matters affecting 
national o: international welfare. Its numerous depart- 
ments tend to operate in privacy and independence, and 
there seems to be a need for some central body to co- 
ordinate their activities and conclusions, and give a lead 
to the whole. Even the British Association, whose recent 
annual conclave showed the interest of individual scientists 
in the problem of remoulding a war-torn world, is apparently 
too intermittent and unofficial to give the utterances of 
science the force to which they are entitled. Again, it 
might be said that the scientific method has yet to be 
applied effectively to morals, economics, and government. 
Science has worked wonders in medicine, industry, com- 
munications, engineering, and so on. It has added enor- 
mously to the material amenities of civilised life. So far, 
however, it has not persuaded the nations to dwell together 
in amity, or delivered civilisation itself from the curse of 
war ; rather, on the mechanical side, it has helped to render 
war more hideous and destructive. The principles of con- 
cord, justice, freedom and equitable rule should be capable 
of scientific demonstration. In alliance with education 
and philosophy, and given a measure of control, Science 
might yet guide the world into the paths of peace. But first 
it must be established as a unified and authoritative 
institution. At present it has immense prestige, but no 
compelling power. 


These tentative considerations may serve to introduce 
a book which partly prompted them—namely, ‘“‘ A SHoRT 
History OF ScIENCE”’ to the Nineteenth Century. By 
Charles Singer. With 94 Text-Figures, comprising Diagrams, 
Drawings and Maps (Oxford : Clarendon Press, in association 
with Humphrey Milford ; 8s. 6d.). Here we have a work 
of sound scholarship, the result of painstaking historical 
and biographical studies pursued for a number of years, 
which will be specially welcome just now to every thinking 
mind. Explaining its purpose and scope, the author 
writes : ‘** This book seeks to present, in simple form, the 
development of the conception. of a rational and inter- 
connected material world. It considers, therefore, both 
physical and biological, but not psychological, social, or 
abstract mathematical problems. A _ natural pause is 
reached with the acceptance, in the nineteenth century, 
of that classical body of scientific doctrine which is the 
normal foundation of modern scientific discipline. So 
elementary a work can indicate only a very few out of 
many lines of thought, especially for 
the period since the Revival of 
Learning. In dealing with these later 
centuries I have had recourse to a 
type-system. Persons, movements, 
advances, and inventions are selected 
as illustrative examples. No two 
writers would make the same choice ; 
mine has been determined largely 
with an eye to continuity in the 
narratiye and, specifically, to the 
emergence of the doctrines of Energy, 
of Atomism, and of Evolution. .. . 
I have felt, in particular, the lack of 
accepted precedents as to method. 
There are few comprehensive histories 
of science; all are comparatively 
modern, and there is no consensus as 
to the lines on which such a work 
should be constructed.” 


To aid readers in following a 
necessarily intricate argument, Dr. 
Singer advises constant reference to 
the table of contents indicating *‘ the 
pattern of the narrative.’’ He begins 
by discussing the question—What is 
Science ?—and asserts: ‘‘ Science is 
no static body of knowledge but 
rather an active process that can be 
followed through the ages.”” As to 
its origin in prehistoric times he says: 
“Of none of the great primary 
discoveries which made social life 
possible has the name of the discoverer 
come down to us. The inventors and eenaeae Tae 
the successive improvers of the means 
by which firg can be made, of pottery, 
of the wheel, of the cutting-edge, of 
the bow, of the metals and their 
preparation, advanced mankind along - 
the path which led to science. Yet their names, their dates, 
even their tribal affinities are utterly lost. So with the early 
thinkers. . . . In our survey of the history of science we there- 
fore disregard the broken lights that are all that can be dis- 
tinguished of the scientific elements in the once brilliant 
civilisations of the Empires of the ancient East. We open 
with the Greeks .. . the first men of whom we have a record, 
who were conscious of science as a distinct process.” 


Dr. Singer proceeds to give a full and interesting account 
of scientific thought and practice in antiquity, dealing in 
turn with the Greek, Alexandrian and Roman periods. 
Then occurs the interval of the Dark Ages (400-1000 A.D.), 
succeeded by the Revival of Learning and the rise of 
humanism (1250-1600). Next comes what he calls “ the 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS IN LITTLE MISSENDEN 
BATTLE OF BRITAIN” AS 
INSPIRATION 


the Rt. Rev. Philip Herbert Eliot. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


insurgent century ’’ (1600 to 1700), with the downfall of 
the Aristotelian system and new attempts at synthesis. 
The eighth and last chapter, forming about a third of the 
whole book, traces the progress of science in ** the mechanical 
world” of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. This 
chapter is divided into eight sections, each with a number 
of sub-divisions, the subjects of which cannot all be par- 
ticularised in a brief review. Suffice it to say that, among 
much else, they touch on the work of Newton ; astronomy 
and astrophysics ; geology and cartography ; chemistry and 
the atomic theory; the beginnings of electrical science ; 
biology and natural history; physiology and the study 
of mind; and the doctrine of evolution as_ pro- 
pounded by Darwin. As in the earlier part of the 
book, successive stages in the march of science are 
associated with some personal details about the pioneers 
who ied the way. Humour is not absent, as is 





A RING OF TEN OX-BELLS: A UNIQUE ADDITION TO THE 
HEREFORD MUSEUM. 

These bells, perfectly tuned, were made by Robert Wells of Aldbourne, 

Wiltshire, during the eighteenth century and used on a farm at Brampton 

Abbotts, near Ross-on-Wye. The exquisite ironwork is probably of 

Herefordshire make, as that county was famous for its iron-workers. 
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te the completion alchemist’s dream by the trans- 


4oF FO years mimstry of tlre 





FOR MODERN GLASS. 


shown by the quotation of a contemporary poem on 
one of Michael Faraday’s experiments : 


Around the magnet Faraday 
Was sure that Volta’s lightnings play : 
But how to draw them from the wire ? 
He took a lesson from the heart : 
*Tis when we meet, 'tis when we part, 
Breaks forth the electric fire. 


. . . . 


Finally, having brought the story of scientific reasoning, 
discovery and invention down to the emergence of Darwin- 
ism and the inception of anthropology, Dr. Singer sums up 
the achievements of science up to that time, and glances 
at the future. ‘‘ During the nineteenth century,” he writes, 





“science was : 
immensely 
successful in many and revolutionary directions. It had 
improved the human lot. It had rendered many 
current philosophical and _ theological positions com- 
pletely untenable. It had—despite modern misunder- 
standing — introduced a humaner spirit into human 
relations. It provided a new basis for education... . 
Most of all, it had inseminated a hopeful and at least partially 
justified view of the possibility of human progress... . 
It seems probable that Science itself is now reaching a stage 
in which an adequate scientific equipment will involve 
some regard to the world as an inter-connected whole, in 
other words, in which Science and Philosophy will dwell 
less apart. ... Notably it seems probable that the con- 
ceptions of the separation of mind from mind and of mind 
from matter may need modification.” 


en es 


Our own country’s great share in the advancement of 
science, from the thirteenth century until to-day, is out- 
lined in “ Britisu Scientists.”” By Sir Richard Gregory. 
With 12 Plates in Colour and 19 Illustrations in black and 
white (Collins ; 3s. 6d.). This book belongs to the well- 
known series, Britain in Pictures, which, along with two 
companion series—The British Commonwealth in Pictures 
and the English Poets in Pictures—forms part of a patriotic 
publicity scheme designed to make better known to the 
world Britain’s achievement in culture and colonisation. 


Like all the other items in these admirable series, many 
of which have been already noticed from time to time on 
this page, the present volume is highly attractive pictorially 
and remarkably moderate in price, while the author’s brief 
survey of a vast subject is a masterpiece of compression. 
The colour-plates include portraits of John Flamsteed (the 
first Astronomer-Royal), Newton, Halley, Watt, George 
and Robert Stephenson, Darwin, Lord Rayleigh, Sir Joseph 
Thomson, and Sir Oliver Lodge. The chronological list 
of over 100 bygone scientists mentioned begins with Roger 
Bacon (1214-92) and ends with Henry G. J. Moseley (the 
late Lord Rutherford’s co-adjutor in experiments on the 
atomic nucleus), killed at Gallipoli in 1915. Sir Richard 
Gregory, who was himself President of the British Associ- 
ation last year, gives interesting chapters on the history 
and successive leaders of the Royal Society and of the Royal 
Institution, whose present Director is Sir William Bragg, 
in past years a frequent contributor to The Illustrated 
London News. 


Dictators and others with a megalomania complex 
might reconsider their own relative value in the scheme of 
things, and acquire a chastening sense of proportion, if 
they would study the work of a distinguished American 
scientist entitled ‘‘ THE BirtH AND DEATH OF THE SUN.” 
Stellar Evolution and Subatomic 
Energy. By George Gamow, Professor 
of Theoretical Physics, George 
Washington University. With 16 
Plates and 60 Drawings and Diagrams 
by the author in the text (Macmillan ; 
12s. 6d.). 


To the general reader I can 
thoroughly recommend this book as 
a popular description, based on the 
most recent research, of the solar 
system and its place in the Universe. 
The author writes in easy, colloquial 
style, with here and there a light touch 
that enhances the appeal of a 
tremendous story. Many of the views 
mentioned, he points out, have been 
so recently arrived at that they 
have never before been discussed in 
popular literature. Only during the 
last decade, in fact, has it become 
possible to tackle the problem of solar 
energy generation with any hope 
of a _ correct scientific solution. 
Particularly intriguing is the 
possibility of realising the medieval 


mutation of elements, though the 
modern scientist’s quest is not to 
turn lead into gold, but to release 
from the atomic nucleus something 





““THE EVACUATION FROM DUNKIRK” IS THE 
SUBJECT CHOSEN FOR THE RIGHT-HAND PANEL 
AND EXECUTED BY MR. G. E. R. SMITH. 
Two stained-glass windows, depicting “The Evacuation from Dunkirk” and “ The Battle of Britain,” have recently 


been unveiled in the church at Little Missenden, Bucks, to commemorate the completion of fifty years’ ministry of 
The scenes are executed in brilliant colours. 


far more valuable—a source of power 
which “would produce a com- 
plete revolution in all modern 
technology and life.” It is this 
discovery of subatomic energy 
which has enabled physicists to 
explain solar and stellar radiation 
and brought them nearer to solving 
the problem of the Sun’s past and future. 


Scientific readers will find much interesting matter con- 
cerning solar phenomena and nuclear energy, besides a 
variety of subjects connected with other branches of 
science, in the current ‘‘ ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION (United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington; $1.50). As usual, the volume is 
abundantly illustrated. Prominence is given to an 
article by the Astronomer-Royal, Dr. Harold Spencer 
Jones, F.R.S., on the fascinating theme—Is There Life in 
Other Worlds? Another notable essay, bearing on the 
questions discussed in Professor Gamow’s book, is one by 
Professor G, P. Harnwell, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on Our Knowledge of Atomic Nuclei, 
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THE POWER OF BRITAIN’S AIR-BORNE ARMY: PARACHUTE} 
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IN THE CENTRE IS A PARACHUTE 


\ to 








BRITISH PARACHUTE TROOPS DROPPING TO THE ATTACK. 
CARRYING EQUIPMENT AND WEAPONS IN A SPECIAL CONTAINER. 
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ALL THE BRIi 


A PARATROOP SERGEANT WITH HIS SUB-MACHINE-GUN AT THE READY. 
PARATROOPS ARE PICKED VOLUNTEERS FROM OTHER UNITS. 
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——-ON LANDING THESE PIGEONS ARE RELEASED 
AND THE BIRD COURIERS SENT OFF BEARING VITAL 
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CARRIER-PIGEONS ARE CARRIED BY CERTAIN OF THE PARATROOPS IN A SPECIALLY 
DESIGNED CONTAINER, WHICH IS STRAPPED ON TO THE JUMPER’S HARNESS. 
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degree. On joining a parachute training unit from an infantry or mechanised 


regiment, the men are first given a week's special physical training to fit 
on 


them for the exacting and dangerous duties which they will be called upon 
included a mass attack 








illustrated here 
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British parachute troops are undergoing intensive training at an R.A.F. 

station somewhere in England, and our photographs were taken recently, 
were “put through their paces.” All 

to perform. The manceuvres 


when numbers of these paratroops 
these men are volunteers and combine courage and physical fitness in a high 
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TUTEETROOPS ATTACK FROM THE SKY WITH TERRIFYING SPEED. 
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18 B+ PARACHUTE TROOPS DROPPING EARTHWARD DURING A MOCK ATTACK, AND, WITH THEM, ATTACHED TO PARACHUTES WITH DIFFERENT-COLOURED ENVELOPES, EXTRA ARMS c= 
aa { AND EQUIPMENT. THIS NEWEST BRANCH OF BRITAIN’S ARMED FORCES RECENTLY GAVE AN IMPRESSIVE DEMONSTRATION OF DARING AND EFFICIENCY. 5 } 
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THE AIR-BORNE TROOPS HAVE LANDED SAFELY, RID THEMSELVES OF THEIR PARACHUTES, COLLECTED FURTHER WEAPONS FROM CONTAINERS DROPPED AT THE SAME TIME, 








ni AR SE ET 








‘ep, A? 
aveacr® i AND ARE NOW READY TO ATTACK. THE TREMENDOUS SPEED WITH WHICH SUCH AN ATTACK CAN BE LAUNCHED WAS AMPLY DEMONSTRATED. 

a enemy” territory, and demonstrated the appalling speed with which ‘such the men detached themselves from their parachute harness, picked up the 
a ag attacks can be carried out. Flying in close formation. big bombers appeared canisters’ dropped by other parachutes and containing weapons, then dashed 
g to P ver the skyline, and a minute or so later, at a given signal, dozens of for a neighbouring wood. In a few minutes nothing was left to show that } 
ed upo iratroops dropped from the machines at split-second intervals. Once landed, an air-borne attack had been successfully launched. f 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “ Camouflage in Nature,” ‘‘ The Courtship of Animals,” ‘‘ Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


eo to the Zoo always show great interest 
in the pool in the Reptile House tenanted by 
the crocodiles. Their great, ugly, heavily armoured 
bodies, suggest ferocity, yet there they lie like so 
many logs, till feeding-time ! Their apparent content- 
ment with captivity, indeed, is but a mirror of their 
mode of life in freedom, for they rarely move save when 
hunting, and this is done stealthily and at night. 
The only occasions when they are 
roused into activity by day are when, 
in seasons of drought, their haunts 
become converted into dry land and 
they are threatened with famine. 

For the most part such visitors 
know little of the life history of these 
creatures, and nothing of the species 
that lived in the far-distant past, 
thereby losing a most important and in- 
tensely interesting evolutionary history. 
The records of the rocks, of crocodiles 
‘“‘in .the making,” are, unfortunately, 
very imperfect, but they show us that, 
almost from the very beginning of their 
race, some members thereof were living 
out their lives in the open sea and had, 
in consequence, become _ profoundly 
modified by adjustments to this mode of life. As with 
their contemporaries, the ichthyosaurs, or “‘ fish- 
lizards,”’ the tail, which was long, towards its end turned 
sharply downwards and terminated in a pair of fin- 
like flukes, which recall the tail-flukes of the whales 
and porpoises of to-day, though in these the flukes 
are horizontal, having come into existence by their 


2. THE CROCODILE: NOTE THE NOTCH IN THE UPPER JAW NEAR THE TIP, INTO WHICH, WHEN 

THE JAWS ARE CLOSED, FITS THE FOURTH, AND LARGEST, TOOTH FROM THE END OF THE SNOUT. THE 

About ten species of crocodi'es are known in the world to-day: three are African, three in tropical America and 

the West Indies, and the uthers in Malay, India and North Australia. 

the Crocodilus porosus, or Estuarine crocodile, which almost invariably inhabits the tidal portions of rivers, from 
whence it descends into the sea. 


use to drive the bcedy upwards for air and downwards 
for food. But these ancient crocodiles were also 
air-breathers, which shows that in their pursuit of 
food they had no need to dive so deeply or so fre- 
quently as their warm-blooded counterparts of to-day. 
Furthermore, the legs of these aquatic crocodiles, 
had, as with the ichthyosaurs, become transformed 
into flippers. This transformation attained to its 
maximum intensity in Geosaurus, 
wherein the forearm in land-dwellers, 
formed by the long shafts of bone, 
had become transformed into a pair 
of great octagonal plates, while the 
bones of the first finger had under- 
gone a similar change. No explanation 
for this extraordinary transformation 
has yet been made. 

It is somewhat surprising to find 
that many of these ancient marine 
crocodiles had an armature of scales. 
One wonders why they needed it. But 
it differed markedly from that of modern 
crocodiles and alligators in the form of 
these shields both on the back and 


formed of large, overlapping plates, a 
row on each side, while that of the 
belly was made up of a close pavement 
of roughly pentagonal plates. Further discoveries 
of other similar fossils may yet be made, throwing 
light on this problem. 

To show how much chance discoveries may reveal 
as to the mode of life of these ancient marine crocodiles, 
let me cite the case of Stomatosuchus, wherein the lower 
jaw showed wing-like projections, apparently for the 
support of a pouch like that of a pelican! The teeth, 


I. GEOSAURUS, 


solely upon fish, and for that reason see 


again, of this creature, were small, and therefore 
unsuited to the capture of large prey.@ They were 
probably used merely to get a grip on the soft bodies 
of cuttle-fish, which we know formed the main diet 
of some species, because the stomach contents, con- 
sisting of a number of quartz pebbles stained black 
with the ink of cuttle-fishes, were found between the 
ribs of a specimen dug up from the upper Lias of 


ONE OF THE EARLIEST FORMS OF PRIMITIVE MARINE 
THE LEGS HAD BEEN TRANSFORMED INTO FLIPPERS, AND THE SKIN HAD 


NO SCALES. 


Records show that, almost from the beginning of the race of crocodiles, some members were inhabitants 

of the open sea, and had, in consequence, become modified by adjustments to this mode of life. 

For instance, the tail turned sharply downwards and terminated in a pair of fin-like flukes, not unlike 

those of the modern porpoise and whale, and the legs of the aquatic crocodiles had become flippers. 
This transformation attained its maximum intensity with the Geosaurus. 


Holzmaden some years ago. This is “ treasure- 

hunting ’’ with a vengeance! But with the whole 

round world to hunt in only the fortunate event of 

““ chance ’’ brought this “‘ hidden treasure ’’ to light. 
After what has been said of 

these dead and gone hosts of the 

distant past, the crocodiles and 


The largest of the Crocodilide family is 


CROCODILES : 
APPARENTLY 


The armature of the crocodile, to which I have 
just referred, is well shown in the accompanying photo 
graph. It is composed of horn-covered, closely-fitting 
plates of bone, forming narrow bands across the back 
thus giving flexibility. Along the tail they form a 
serrated fringe on each side, but there are no under 
lying bones, and here, too, the great tooth fitting 
into a notch on each side of the snout can be seen 

About ten species of crocodiles ar 
known. Three are African, three ir 
tropical America and the West Indies 
and the rest in the Malay, Indian an 
North Australian countries. The largest 
is Crocodilus porosus which attains to ; 
length of 20 ft. Having a liking fo: 
estuaries it may sometimes be found 
out at sea. The alligators in appearanc« 
closely resemble the crocodiles. At one 
time they were very abundant in Florida 
but when their hides acquired a com 
mercial value they were subjected to a 
merciless persecution. Thousands wer: 
sent into the market at a time. But it 
was not long before a great increase ir 
moccasin snakes was noticed, while i 
Louisiana the musk-rats greatly increasec 
in number, to the consternation of all concerned 
for these creatures did much damage to the levee 
along the Mississippi. Reactions of this kind alway 
follow intensive slaughter. 


3. THE MISSISSIPPI ALLIGATOR (ALLIGATOR MISSISSIPPIENSIS) > THE LARGEST OF 
SPECIES, WHOSE FRONT TOES ARE WEBBED, AND WHICH HAS BUT FOUR 
PLATES ON THE NECK AND EIGHT IN THE WIDEST OF THE TRANSVERSE ROWS 


OF THE BACK. 


The word “alligator” is a corruption of the Spansh “‘ una lagarta” (a lizard), which was 
the name given to these reptiles by the early Spanish settlers in South America. The alligator 


closely resembles the crocodile in appearance, but is generally smaller, and whereas the 


alligators which we can see “in 
the flesh’’ at the Zoo should 
appear in a new and much more 
interesting light. The names of these two types are 
commonly wrongly used, and for the very good reason 
that only those who make an intensive study of reptiles 
can easily distinguish between them, so alike are they. 
But in the crocodile, it is to be noted, one of the 


44% ALT LS 


oe 


4. THE GAVIALIS GANGETICUS (OR INDIAN GAVIAL): EASILY DISTINGUISHED BY THE 
EXCEEDING LENGTH AND SLENDERNESS OF JTS SNOUT, WHICH CARRIES A FORMIDABLE 


ARRAY OF TEETH. 


foremost of the great conical teeth of the lower jaw— 
the fourth from the end of the snout, and the largest in 
the row—fits into a notch in the upper jaw, as can 
be seen in Fig. 2. In the alligator, which has a some- 
what broader muzzle, it disappears into a socket 
when the mouth is closed. There are other differences 
between them, but to the non-expert they age 
unimportant. 


large tooth is lodged in a notch in the latter, in the alligator it is received into a socket 
in the edge of the upper jaw, and is invisible when the mouth is closed. 


The alligator is conspicuously smaller than the 
crocodile, specimens over 13 ft. are rare, but the 
great black caiman of the Amazons (Caiman niger 
attains to an enormous bulk and a length of 20 ft 
Alligators are skilled at nest-building, which is done by 
the female. A great mass of leaves and 
twigs and humus is scraped together int« 
a mound of about 3 ft. high and 8 ft. in 
‘diameter on the bank of a stream or pool 
and near at hand she digs a cave, under 
water, to enable her to keep guard on her 
nursery. Just below the top she lays fron 
30 to 50 white, elliptical eggs. Hatching 
is effected by the heat generated by the 
decomposing material of the nest. 

The crocodileof Madagascar (Crocodilus 
niloticus) also deposits her eggs in a nest 
This is formed of a hollow 18 in. to 2 ft 
deep. , About twenty or thirty are laid 
and deposited in two layers; when 
finished, the mother fills up the hole and 
sleeps on the top to guard it. The eggs 


Ens ew ot is 


Attaining a length of about 20 ft.. this crocodile, one of the most ancient of living animals, feeds hatch in about three months. This 
ms to be more aquatic in its habits than most of its allies— 
the comparatively long hind-limbs and fully-webbed toes being features specially suited to swimming. 


species, in Madagascar, at any rate, 
displays a great fondness for digging, 
driving long subterranean passages 30 to 40 ft. long, 
opening below the water-level and ending in a large 
chamber, for the purpose, apparently, of enabling it to 
dine in peace, since the bones of its victims have 
often been found in such chambers. 

No less interesting is the gavial, but its many 
peculiar features must be left for another essay, for | 
have come to the end of my allotted space. 
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TO DRAW YOUR ATTENTION 


toa debt every reader of “*Tllustrated London 
News” owes to the Galahads of the air, 
fighting —without a thought of personal risk 
—the battle for Freedom. If, in the im- 
penetrable armour of their dauntless courage 
there is one tiny chink, it is that anxiety 
for their loved ones first (and themselves 
last) over their financial resources - should 


misfortune occur. 


Have YOU—the reader of this announce- 
ment—the moral courage to ignore the 
appeal we make that you send some donation 
—large or small—to the Royal Air Force 
Benevolent Fund, which aims to give 
immediate financial relief to all airmen 
and their dependants ? 







FORCE 
FUND 


THE ROYAL AIR 
BENEVOLENT 










They ‘re economising 
at ‘The Manor’.. 


but they’re still enjoying 
the best bisCuits—ad so can you, by buying 


Peek Frean’s popular-priced varieties. For instance, there’s 
Day-by-Day Assorted at 1/1d. a lb., and People’s Assorted at 
10d. a Ib., and Five O’clock at 9d. a lb. These are made with 
the care and attention to quality for which Peek Frean’s are 
famous. Why not try and get some to-day, and if you have any 
difficulty, just keep on trying. It’s worth spending a little 
time to save a good deal of money. 


Seok Preon’8 
BISCUITS P 


*« FROM AS LITTLE AS 


(Controlled Prices) 


A POUND 
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HEIRLOOMS UF 
TOMORROW 


Wander through Harrods vast Furniture 
Galleries and you wander through an 
ever-changing vista of beautiful rooms. 
Gracious period styles . . . fine 
antiques and worthy reproductions 
. . « modern designs of clear-cut 
simplicity . . . there’s a panorama of 
inspiration. 








Much of the furniture on show is at 
pre-purchase-tax price .. . all is of a 
workmanship, a beauty and a quality 
that may well make your purchases 
“‘Heirlooms of tomorrow.” 


HARRODS GALLERIES 





o 


HARRODS LTD. LONDON 5S.W.! 








BIG STEAMERS 
A famous poet once reminded us that “‘the bread we eat... and 
the sweets that we suck"’ have to be brought to us by the sea, and 


that if anyone hindered the coming of those “big steamers” 
we should starve. 


UR sailors know the risks they take—but they still 
go on, keeping our lifelines intact. To bring in 
the tools we need, the food that is so vital. 

Be worthy of their endeavours. We are all on half 
rations for our Sweetmeats, and so the proper thing for 
us all to do is to reduce our own purchases. Then 
there will be a fair share for everybody. If anyone gets 
more than their half, then it means someone else has to 
do without. And very often that means the children, 
whose need is, of course, the greatest. 





Will you help? We are doing all we can to 
distribute evenly and fairly, and so are the shopkeepers. 


f Mine l 


* ’ \ W, 
ac bal as wey \ HEN it is impossible to lower the boats, and when rescue work 


, ) | cannot be carried out alongside, all hope depends on the accuracy 


of the projected lines. In this, as in other respects, the Schermuly 





OFFICIAL PRICES d ; 
“Quality Street” and “Double Centre” Pistol Rocket Apparatus has earned the confidence 
Assortments - - - - 8d. per qtr. Ib. | ; - 
}lb. Box Is,4d. - - - Handy Packet 6d. i and approbation of seamen all over the world. 
“Roxo” and “Butr-o-Scorcu” 23d. per packet. 7 
“MAX” Chewing Gum - - 4d. per packet. 


THE SCHERMULY PISTOL ROCKET 
APPARATUS LIMITED - SURREY 
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If Time could in fact “run 
back and fetch the Age of 
Gold”, should we find it all 
that the Poets dreamed, or 
were their dreams but a 
groping after an _ ideal 
existence which no age has 
known ? 








Nerve versus Nerves 
—yesterday and today 


When life was less complex than it is to-day, nerve- 
strain was unknown and good health was taken for 
granted. The anxieties of these war-shadowed days, 
added to the stress and strain of modern civilization, may 
well undermine even the strongest health unless the 
nervous system is strengthened and sustained by adequate 
supplies of the organic phosphorus and protein which 
above all else it needs. In ‘Sanatogen’ Nerve-Tonic Food 
you find organic phosphorus and protein in ideal 
combination. ‘Sanatogen’ is quickly and surely absorbed 
into the bloodstream; builds up tired nerves; restores lost 
vitality. ‘Sanatogen’ is not a temporary pick-me-up: it is 
a food, and the benefit it gives is progressive and lasting. 


‘SSANATOGEN’ 


NERVE-TONIC FOOD 


Obtainable from all chemists in tins, price 12/1}, 6/6 and 2/6} 
(Including Tax). 
The istered Trade Mark ‘SANATOGEN’ applied to Nerve-Tonic Food, denotes a 


brand of casein and sodium rophosphate chemically combined by Genatosan Limited, 
| psoadenes of the Trade Mark. 









LECTRIC fires are, of course, designed primarily 

for Winter use, but they are ideal for occa- 
sional warmth in Summer — particularly in the 
cool of the evening. The two-bar Ferranti Fires 
are designed to provide a choice of “heats” by 
switching on one or both “elements.” But you 
can vary the heat of a single-bar fire by having 
a “spare” element of lower capacity. 





You will find much valuable information on this 
and other subjects connected with the economical 
operation of your Ferranti Fire in the 


ice Msaohlet 


which has been compiled to help users of Ferranti Fires 
during the war-time scarcity of new fires. Please write 
for your copy to-day. 


FIRST - FOREMOST - HOTTEST 


FERRANTI LTD., MOSTON, MANCHESTER, 10 
London Showrooms: Bush House, Aldwych, W.C.2 











Extellence of style, quality of 
material—of workmanship; 
competent and personal ser- 
vice by Certificated Master 
Military Tailors ... these 
are some of the character- 
istics that have made 
Horne Bros. the obvious 
choice for outfitting for all 
three services. 

To obtain your kit within the allowance 
—write for Price List, and address of our 
nearest branch. 


415-417, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. (Opposite Selfridges) 
* Branches throughout London and Provinces 
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For 120 years the same 
family have jealously 
guarded the = <i’) 

— ERE / 
tradition that eric) 
ensures = 
Mackinlays 
excellence 





The WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 


a ‘stitch- 

in-time 

saved — 
MINE 


“WHAT’s THAT—your winter 
Braemars wearing out ? Of course, you 
can’t get iucw ones. But the Braemar 
people can make the ones you’ve got 
almost as good as new. A Stitch-in-Time 
saved my undies and they do men’s 















ree” Braemars, too. They mend _ holes, 

: a, if Sp strengthen worn places, re-shape gar- 
Leite? ments that have been badly washed — in 
jg fact, do anything you ask them. There’s 


viii no purchase tax on repairs (unless a 
piece of new material is used) — and you 
don’t need any coupons. Yes, I'll be an 
angel and see that your Braemars get a 
Stitch-in-Time —and maybe you’ll give 
me the coupons you save !” 





COLLECT & 
he be gd ie j Ve / ill garments must be sent through a 
STAMPS 7. Ame athas 


All collectors, the specialist as 
well as the beginner, should 





THE SOCIETY CAN | 6,121 CHILDREN TO 
PROVIDE THE ANSWER | FEED AND CLOTHE 


have our 100-page fully illus- | x - 
trated catalogue and handbook, WITH YOUR HELP EVERY DAY B S \ fn R 
‘How to Start a Stamp Col- @ CHILDREN RECEIVED EVERY DAY. 1,683 TAKEN FKOM is A M ca 
lection.”’ The novice will find DANGER AREAS INTO 6O SPECIAL WAR NURSERIES. ; s ; 


here all the hints he needs; the — 


advanced collector offers of ‘STITCH-IN-TIME’ SERVICE 
just those items he has been 
INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 


searching for. Albums, packets, 











single - country collections, SOCIETY 
single stamps and numerous ST. MICHAEL’S, JOEL STREET, PINNER, MIDDLESEX 
other attractive bargains are Bankers : Barclays Ltd 

















g- listed in this helpful book. 
Write for it now—it’s free 


for I/-, refunded on firs order sian WOMO SAPIENS 


Temporary ‘Phone No. Kelvin 2771. 


wee / &AWALLACE) *s« vour one 


APEY ; Take heart, Mr. H. G. Wells, 
WILL/; Ld, Pp iq 3 N HW E L L ¢ meni macraie 
PRODUCTS Clocks, will survive. The signs 

[NINE HYGIENE are not very encouraging at 
M , 


APPROVED BY DOCTORS 














YGIENE ror WOMEN 
BY NURSE DREW 

















the moment, but there’s a 


FOR FE 


great time coming when 





victory arrives. ...— 


STEWART 


Delightful glass and 
metal clock with 
green surround, ve- 


ee OVERSEAS SHIPPING| [22 
v2zi6 THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. an jai centre, 


rr 
A DROP ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF , eee ee 





























When you call at mounts. Height 74” ; 
BEST BROWN BREAD ? HALIFAX, Nova Scotia Width i Deptt: 
of Then say * Bermatine.” Invariably remedies digestiv SAINT JOHN, New Frunswick , 
D; es too Tren ee oer coma Ae MONTREAL, Quebec or 
fl SormnEee. Faiviey Street, Glasgow, 3.08.1 VANCOUVER, British Columbia ~ 
r- British Consois o VMITHS tl 
i SEX PORT”? cAccsiece Pomsp A 
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plug in to Greenwich time 


e NO WINDING ® NO REGULATING e 


Issued by SMITH’S ENGLISH CLOCKS, LTD. 
| Cricklewood Work. London, N.W.2 














BB , Virginia cigarettes at co! mpetitive prices 
ce cH SAFES SpNRt 1908 “In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 
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